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PREFACE 



In 1978, the Members of the 95th Congress, are faced with a 
number of proposals that could alter significantly the federal 
role in postsecondary education. These proposals Include modi- 
fications In student assistance programs and adoptl6n of tuition 
tax credits that would not only Increase substantially the 
amount of federal iEundlng for postsecondary education, but also 
would broaden the focus of federal' efforts to provide increased 
assistance to middie-^income students ^ and 'families, in. order 
to reduce- tfie burden of college costs. This papef examines 
current federal funding for higher education and analyzes the 
probable impact of the various proposals under discussion within 
the Congress. 

This report is provided in response to requests . from the 
Senate Budget Committee, the "Senate Finance Committee, and the 
Subcommittee on Postsecondary Myicatloji of the House Committee 
on Education *and Labor'. ' In accordance with, the Congressional 
budget Office's mand^ate to provide ob/ective and Impartial 
analyses of budget issues, the report contains no recommenda- 
tions'. 

; The repojct was prepared by David Longanecker , with the 
Istance of Steven Chad ima, Richard Wabnick, and Larry Wilson, 
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This year may become the- most Important for postsecondary 



education in the past decade. , No.t only are large Increases 
in the level of federal funding being considered, but the diverse 
proposals under consideration .reflect quite different phi-l^ 
osophies of how^ndf to whom federal assistance shoulS be pro- 
vi4ed. Since the late 19608, the emphasis of the federal gover,h- 
ment in postsecondacy education has been on the goal oi enhancing 
equality of educational opportunity, and students frc/m" low- and 
moderate-iriccme . families hays received substantial increases ? in 
aid. At present, /however, 4 (tiew focus • appears to jbe evolving- 
|hat would Increase assistance ;to middle-income families (roughly 
$15,000-$25,000 ity annual Income) lii order to reduce the burden 
of college costs. / In addition; to expansion of the cutrent dltect 
spending programs', tax credits for educational expenses have been 
proposed. • /. ' 

/ / 

IRENT- POLICY FOR POSTSECOND'aRY EDUCATIO N 

\ / j ' 

For fiscal /year 197S, postsecondary educational Institutions 
and students wl^l receive $9.9 billion In federal support /through 
direct ^pendlng^programs and foregone tax revenjLies. Most of 
this, approximately 75 .percent, will go Into prdfgrams designed 
primarily to enhance equatlty of educatlonalJ-opportunlty— 
enabllng students from low- and moderate-lncotae families to 
attend postsecondary educational Institutions, Un opportunity 
that they would otherwise not have. Another 15 /percent will be 
directed to programs that primarily reduce the blirden of attend- 
ing college for students who generally *would be able to attend 
without the assistance. About 10 percent, of Al' federal funds 
will go directly to institutions of higher education. 

The effect of the federal programs in/ achieving these- 
objectives has been mixed. While a great amount of effort has 
been expended to enhance equality of educational opportunity, the 
disadvantaged and ^opr are only slightly mofe likely to be in 
college today than they were ten years agof and they are still 
less than half as likely to attend college iis are children from 
higher-income families./ There is no doubt, /however, that' federal 
student assistance pvograms make it possible for many students -to 
attend college and to select instltut4.6ns7that meet their' unique 
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needs whp othferwlrfe would. Iiave* been ucfabre to afford :1algher 
educaf^lon* Institutional ald^-has helped sustain such Instltu*^ 
tidns, as predominahtly .blaclc collegM during financially troubled 
times, ^ and has provided ariyfeffectlye Incentive for other instltu^ 
t^Lons to provide spieclal services for disadvantaged students » 

/ " Different ^.programs benefit different^ type*; of students • 
JNeed-based federal - prograsbV such as Basic Educational Oppdrtun*- 
/ity Grants (BEOG), Supplettental Educational Oppdrturl^y Grants 
(SEOG)^ and 'State Sjtj^^^^ Incentive brants (SSIG), assist prir 
iMirllV students from lowi|rrlncome famillcsV In fiscal year 1978, 
94 perc6^nt of BEOG and SEOG fUnds iAll be pr6?/lded to students 
^rom families with Incomes under_$r5,0P0* Student liDsn programs, 
on the pother" hand, are more availab'ie to mlddle--lncome students* 
Nearly/ one^thlrd of the loans provided through Guaraateed Student 
Ik)ans / (PSL) and National Direcl^'Studc^^^ Loans (NDSL) In fiscal 
^ear 1978 will be borrowed by studentfii* from f^^^ Incomes* 
betweien $15,000 and $25>000* , Benefits from^ tax expenditures also 
are spread throughout the pbpulatlon,.< althdugh Tela'tlvely few of 
^these benefits help^ lower-rlncome famlliesl Veterans' benefits 
and /social sedurlty student benefits, though ^not based on need, 
asslsjt prjtmarily* students from Ipyer-^lncome^ faml^^ because *of 
thV 'economic .^characteristics of th^ eligible populations* 



THE SHIFTING FOCUS OF THE FEDERAL" ROLE--MAJOR PROPOSALS FOR 

FUNDING ^OSTSECONDARY EDUCATION 

■ - — r-r^ — — 7— T-T—— * 

p 

The shift in emphasis toward students frdm^ middle-incdme 
families has resulted fr ok the perception that these students are. 
beings squeezed out of higher edUcation opportunities because of 
increitsing college coats and the -.lack^ of middl^'-lncome student 
assistance* This perception l>f increasing burdens for middle- 
incpme students Is not *8up*ported Jby the data* Enrollment rates 
among middle*-income students decfina^ somewhat in the mid«*l 9708, 
heightening concert that' these youth were "being forced out of 
higher education for financial reasdns* More recently, however, 
enrollment rates of these students have increased* Furthermore-, 
although the costs of college have risen faster thatf the cost of * 
living, family incomes have continued to rise even faster.- Stu-j 
dent costsi actually have declined slightly as a portion of. 
family income* Appreciable increases in the level of federalj 
assisCance available to students from, middle-income famiiies have 
also occurred. - Nevertheless, the concern for the plight of 
middlc-incorte families is ^reat and has lecT to aT number of" 



ijor proposals . 
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; Two .apprbaches-r-aitered direct stuaVnt assistance p/pgrams 
and tuition 'tax credits—are being proposed, as. mecfeanisls f^r 
directing increased iederal support to middle-income families/in 
an effort to reduce ^the turdenc these families face in meeting 
rising, college costs * 

. . ■ . . -~ . , ' . ' 

y .. , assistance proposals— the . Administration's 

^^'^ 11274r^ould- extend eilgibii;itf f or" 

BEOG awards to' students from iaiddle-lncome famillfes 'and also 
increase tjie. proportion oi families eligible for subsidized 
(guaranteed) student loans:. The. AdmMstratiop^'s . proposal would 
/ guarwtee that students fr^>m families ^^th' incomes -below ^25, 000 
liquid; rec'eiyevat . lelfst a $250 BasictG^ant i The^ Hou^e' and' Setia.te 
proposals ^woultf alter the BEOG grant mocation "fbrmula 't6 
provide mlddleTlncome students .awards'^hat '^decretised as Iriconies 
increase.- Both the -Admlnlsfration ■andjHouse proposals increase 
■ the awards for students .are_: not dependent -on their rJSrents 
(who. generally have pwer incomis). Al^jL three proposals would 
^ncjease eligibility for Guaranteed toans/ to Students f rbni 
fajailles wlthv incomes- Below .*4b,i005 atfd wculdcprovlde^lncentlve^s- 
to banks to Increase participation l^^the. Guaranteed Loan pro- 
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two proposals would provide tax credits for, tuition- and 
fee expenses. The tuition- tax -^credit pf oposal reported out of 
the Senate Finance Committee (an amendment to H.R. .3946) would 
begin In 1978 by allowing refundable $250^ maximum credits f'br 
undergraduatie- college itudepts. By 1982- the.-prbgram would 
^expand, to. provide up to a $500; j:r^dlt- to all students in elemen- 
tary, secondary, ^nd. po,8t8econdary education., (An analysis^ of 
credits for eleaentary and secbndary education is not Infeliidia'^lxi 
thlP .ifaper . > Currently there is^ a dlscrepency l?etween -the bill 
and^ the. committee report ^'with rcsTpect tb how 'o^her student 
assistance should; be conslderedMn determining eligibility for 
the credit* The bill states tlrat .ail student assistance must 
be. applied toward tultlbn and only the remainder, of the tuition 
costs can be claimed as a credit. The repbrfc states that other 
assistance could, be applied to all educational costs. 

The tax credit bill of the House Ways and Means Committee 
would allow student assistance to be applied to atl educational 
expenses, similar' to the Senate Finance repbrt language. Unlike 
Che Senate bill, however, the Ways and Means proposal is for a 
nonrefundable postsecondary tultlbn tax credit lonly, with a 
considerably lower maximum credit limit ($100 in calendar year 
1978, $159 in 1979. and $250 in 1980). 

'« 
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CHAPTER I INTRODUCTION 



Establishing future federal policy in postsecondaty "e^uca- 
^""'^ First, federal goals must be identi- 

fied. Second,.it must be determined to what extent each goal has 
*een achieved and to what extent ,each remains a problem. Third 
choices must be made among competing goals, determining which 
ones wili receive the highest priority for action. Fourth, 
selections must be made anong the various techniques or roech- 
, anisms for acconq)lishing the goals that are to receive federal 
^.ttention. - - , 

FEDERAL GOALS IN POSTSECONDARY EDUCATIOy 

, The role of the federal government in postsecondary e£i- 
catioit-has never been clearly delineated by either ^the leg- 
vislatiye or executive branch of government.' The. programs -hat 
hav^ been enacted and their budgetary importance, however, do 
indicate that federal policy has been focused primarily on 
achieving th^ee goals: promoting equality of educational 
opportunity, reducing the burden of college costs, and assuring a 
strong system of higher education. 

Promoting. Equality of Educational Opportunity ' 

• Equality of educational opportunity is a major goal of i 
the federal government, reflecting & commitment to assure all f 
Americans access to higher education. By helping; to remove V 
economic, and social barriers, the government hopes to encourage 
students, who otherwise might not contiiiue their schooling, 
to attend college. Many programs^-includiiig- the "sasic Educa- 
nonal Oppdrtunity Grants. Program (BEOGs) , ";the Supplemental 
Educational Opportunity Grants Program ,(SEOGs), the National 
Direct Student Loan Program (NDSLs), and the College Work-Study 
Program (CWS)--focus on providing financial assistance? to fam- 
ilies and individuals who are needy. .In addition to providing 
access to higher education, these prbgrama also have been de- 
signed to provide Individuals of differing -financial status-^with 
-the ability to select educational institutions that match their 
intellectual ^capabilities an^ their unique educational inter- 
ests. In this wayj. these, programs help to maintain the arena of ^ 
diverse institutions, that characterize American higher edutfati-onV^ - 



Reducing the Burden of College Costs 



Whereas the first goal is to remove barriers ^f or indi- 



institutions-, this second goal is -to reduce the financial strain 
on families with students who most likely would continue their 
- education even without' government assistance* This federal role 
has mos^t often found: exRTesslon in the tax code or through 
student loan programs* For example, all families can claim a 
$750 deduction am a $35 credit from their federal income 
tax for college students "whom they support, regardless of the 
student's earnings. 

Recently., a number of prqpqsals have been introduced that 
focus specifically on reducing the financial b'urden for middle* 
Income famiiles. . t/r These propoS^ais^. include expanding the 
eligibility for federally subsidised and insufed loans, providing 
a,:tdx credit for tuition and fee 'costs ,*''and altering eligiblity 
,for existing, direct student assistance programs (BEOGs,- SEOGs, 
and CWS) to provide greater assistance ^to middle-income families. 
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Assuring- a .SfrongJSvstem -of Higher Education 

Federal ^programs also assist in maintaining a strong and 
multifaceted system of higher education. By designl^g^ prpgrams 
>t>tat allow ir^ividuals latitude in choosing the type of education 
they wish To pursue, the federal government helps sustain., 
diversity, in American higher education^ 

In ' addition 'lo indirect aid to educational institutions 
^ through' student aid programsr i:he federal government also assists 



1/ "Middle-jiricome"-ls difficult to quantify precisely. For one 
thing, 'there are considerably, divergent viewpoints on what 
portion of the population represents "the middle*" Further- 
more, income levels vary greatly throughout the United 
S.tates, and incomes of equal vsize may have considerably 
different purchasing power in different regions of the 
country* For the purposes of this paper, midd le- income is_ 
assumed to include families with incomes between $ 15;.000 and 
' $25.000 in 1979 . This range includes approximately the 
middle one-third of families in the U.S.; thus, about ^one- 
third would fall below this middle-income range and one-third 
would be above this range. 
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Instltutlpno directly. Through programs sudh^as Title III of the 
Higher Education Act of 1965 (Strengthening "beveloplng Institu- 
tions)., the federal government provides, flnanc"ial assistance to 
:-«ol4«8es-^:^ran*(rcTBrlT:i:8^ 
tp higher edu^ration and that need: financial assistance to ensure 
their continued financial stability. The federal gbverninerit also 
. provides financial assistance to Institutlors to encourage them, 
to respond to"federal priorities; to ' help defray the cost of- 
complying with new federal, reqtfirements ; and to help them respond 
to unanticipated crises. 'for example, the^ -federal government 
provides, assistance to institutiohs foj: the so-called TRIO 
Programs (including Upward Bound, ^a^alentr^Search, Special Services 
;for Disadvantaged Students, and/ Educational Opportunity Centers) 
in order to encourage institutions to attract.^nd serve the 
special academlc^ and social heeds=;,oJ 8|udents^ from disadvantaged 
backgrounds. Currently Title VII ^Ejthe Higher Education Act 
(construction, reconstruction, and renovattoli' of academic 
facilities) is ibeing -used to assist institutions respond to three 
national- concerns: the need for energy efficiency,* the need 
for- greater occupational safety ori campuses, and the heed to make 
P^g!? . eA. .. \^ ^^aiClan__ facllitles more accessible t o handlrappprl 
individuals. 2^/ - 



RESULTS OF CURRENT EFFORTS IN MEETING FEDERAL GOALS 



^Promoting Edualitv of Educational Opportunity 

J^^or the past decade, the overriding objective of the federal 
•government with respect to postsecondary education has been to 
enhance equality.. of educatiohal opportunity. In the fiscal year 
1978 budget, almost three-quarters of the $9.9.blliion in federal 
expenditures for postsecondary education (excluding, research 
support) is directed to accomplishing this goal. It Is hot 
clear, liowever, what specific measure would indicate that this 
goal had: been achieved,, although it is clear that poor and 
disadvantaged youth have not been able to reach their potential 
in the past because of financial barriers. 



2/ Fiscal year 1078 is the first year in which funding ($4 
million) has been appropriated for cons.t.rjic.tlon, recon- 
structloh, and renovation. " 



" J^i^^staAtlal research Indicates that financial assistance 
ought to affect enrollment rates, y/ but federal efforts have not 
been particularly successful in increasing the participation In 
t)OStsecondary education of young adults from lower-lricon^ iam- 
illes. A recent Census study shows' that the enrollment rate oty! 
dependent students from lower-Income famlldes (with Incomes tmder 
$8,525^ increased from -^Ij^l pjercent to 22 #4 percent between i?^3 
and 1976." 4/ This, increase f ollowed sl^ years during which^ 
enrollment rates for students from lower-incoine families fluctu- 
ated slightly but changed: verv little overall. 'IKiriiig tills s^e 
period of time, enrollment rates for students from all ot^er 
income groups were declining slightly.: Despite .|hls increase in 
enrollment rates relative to the enrollmenr rates for other 
youths young adults./ f rom ^Iqwer^lncqme f^ill|s^ still are l^ss 
than one;-half as likely to- attend ^oli^X%^^^ 
income families . Other pr<>gram8 thaV ecphpmlc su^ 

with academic , preparation (fch^^Upward BoiSid program, tor e^mple) 
appear ta hatve^^een relariyely^ successfu^^ incojuiraging disa^- 
vahtaged* youth to. atten3"l:olifege a^^^^ heightening, their 
Educational asp^iratio^ns . -S^f^ .prbgr|^ms , Ih^^ 

received' limited' fun<iing and thas reach only a: small- mumber pf 
students. The Upwi.ri Bound Program, for- exMiple,. reaches fewer 
than 5 percent of the persona rln the target pppulation that the 
program was designed to serve. 6J ^ \ - 

/ r ' . ' 

yl , Stephen J. Carroll, Bryant M. Iforiv^Pahlel A. Relies, and 
David J. Weinschrptt, The- Enrollment Effects of Federal 
5tudent;.Aid Policies (Santa Monica, Calif I^nd Corporation, 
June 1977). * ' ' 

47 U.S. Bureau of the Census, Population Charac£ eristics:^ 
School Enrollment — Social and Econotiic Characteris tics of 
Students (October 1976) ; Current -Population ■Reports ,. Series ' 
P-20, No. '319 (1978)^ ^ / ^ 

5/ U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Office of. 
Education, Office of Planning, Budgetings and 'Evaluation, 
i Evaluation of the Upward Bojund Program; A F irst FollowrUp 
. - (1977). ~ ^ ^' ' 

67 U.S. Department of Healtn, Education, and Welfare,, Office of 
Education, Office of Planning, . Budgeting and Evaluation, 
Annual Evaluation .Reports on Programs Administered>by the UVS^ 
Of flee of Education, , Fiscal Year 1976. 



In sum, there appeatfs to. ha\je been some- progress In pro- 
viding equality of educational qisportunity. Existing federal 
programs have made it f inancially,,p'o3sible for many disadvantaged 
students to continue their ..education. But .lack of mote sub- 
.stantial success in attracting the' poor and" disadvaneaged into 
higher education indicates that more effort will, be .required to- 
achieve th^^goal of equality of educational opportunity. 



-Tleducing the Fi nancial Burden For Middle-Income Families 

Currently, much concern is being expressed about the 
financial burden that increasing, college costs are creating for 
parents of college students, particularly for middle- income 
families. Two questions, however, must be addressed in examining 
this . goal. First, what is the-vevidence that the buirden/^xists? 
Second, to what extent have current programs helped to" alleviate 
the problem? 

Financial burden. .±s- a relative concept: ' what is considered 
a reasonable financial obligation at one time may come to. be 
considered an unreapohable . financial burden at another time. 
It Is difficult, therefore,, to estimate what absolute measure 
reflects the achievement of a reduced or increased financial 
burden. 

Jr the heightened level of concern that college 
costs were creating an undue hardship was a npted decline in 
enrollment rates for middle-income., students during the 5aid-1070s. 
-Recent data, however, show that this trend. has been reversed (see 
Table 1) . Tj The earlier downward trend may have been a result 
of other societal factors, including the end of the military 
draft and the effects of the recession, rather than the result 
of a decline in ability to afford postsecondajry education. 

/Another reasoriV for heightened concern has been the growth 
of college costs. In fact, the relative lev6l of college costs 
has remained essentlalTy constant xather than increasing during 
recent years." Though the costs of; college attendance have 
risen faster than- the cost of living (as measured- by the Consumer 
Price Index [CPI]?), this Increase in .costs has been offset by an 
even larger Increase in family incomes.. As a result, student 



2J Census Bureau, pp. clt. 



TABLE 1. PERCENT OF 18 
r """^ - FAMIL^;II«jOME, 



i^Famlly Incpine a 19.67 



$0-8,525 20.0 

$8v525-rl7,05q..;^ 37..? 

$17,050-25, 575 51 ,9 

r:V25,'575+ - 68.3 

All Income Groups 39»1 



' SOURCE: , CBO cAlculatlona 
: A dependent family me 
V/ Family income in IS^lS 



'OF 18- TO: PEPENDENlf PAKLLY MESBBRS a./ 

INCOME, .hi OCTOBBR 1967 TO OcfOBE^ 197,6 '\ "'_ 



1967 1968 «69 1970 1971 -1972 19: 



20.6 


22.5 


^ 24 i 8 . 


26.'8 


22.8 


22.6 

* 


2p. 


37i9 


38.5 • 


.38.8 


36.6 


•;35,4 


34.2 


31^ 


51.9 


50.7 


50. 6 


48.4. 


?S".4 


44.2 


42. 


6^.3 


63.0 


65.2 


61i.7 


61.8 


'56.9 


56^ 


39.1 


39.71 


41.3 


39.1 


38.9 


37.8 ' 


36. 



latlons based on data supplied by the Census Bureau* 
mily member is a relative of the primary family head < 
In 19^6 dollars ^ civilian noninstltutlonal population^ 



1972 


1973 . 


1974 " 


,1975 


1976 


22.6 


20.1 T. 


^^0.3 


23.5 


22.4. 












34.2 


31.2 


3t,7 


h,v 


36 .V 


44.2 


42.7 . 


41.4 


45.4 


47.5 


56.9 


56.6 


57.5 


59.'6' 


58.2 


37. 8 


36.6 


36.2 " 


38,.7 


38.8 





18U8 Bureau . 

family fiead other than the wife, 
il population. 



// 



costs for both the public and private sectors of higher education // 
have de'cllnea; slightly as a proportion of family Income (4ee// 
Table 2) i 8/ ' '\ " 

Concurrently, federal student assistance for mlddleT^lnconie 
students hia continued to fncreasis. Since Its Inception- in l?!^, ' ^ / 

the Guar^liteed Student Loan ^Program (GSL) , which has beeii/ the 
primary federal program, designed to assist students tro4 .middl^^^ 
Income families, ha^ contdnu^ grow and asarist */inci:M^^ 

^numbers, of students^^*^^^^^ this program was sunended to/exte^ 

eligibility to students f roni mlddle-income families wi/th adjusted 
family. IncomeiB up to $25,000. The dollar amount ^of loans 
Mispersed has . inct^easeS' W percent -^between 1976 and 197^8, -and 
most, of the increase In volume, has newly erigibie stur 

dents from these middle-income families. / ' i : ^ ^ / 

i : ^ - " - ' • / 

In^sum, there Is no evidence to ^indicacte that the f inancial 
burden of sending children to college has beeii increasing. 
This should not be taken to inean, however, that £he burden of 
sending a child to >college Is not slgnifican.t.' While the; situa- 
tion appear^ no worse than it was r a decade ago,, neither 'is it 
appreciably better. The'refpre, the extent to which .college 
-costs were a burden, in the 19608 ,^^ the^^ stlli present a fiiiancial 
strain. And there are, certainly mahy-l&iddle-^ 
especially^ families with, students in expensive schobl^, families 
with more than one child in school and families in which, th^ head- 
of, the household is the student—that finf^t difficult tipVpay 
the costs of post secphdary-educt^ • ' \ *^ 



Assuring A Strong System of Hit^her Education 



>In fiscal year 1978,. approximately 10 percent of federal 
expenditures * for pbstsecohdary education (excluding—re^^earch^ 
funding) will be directed J:o assuidng a strong and diverse s^tem 
of higher education. ir is, difficult, hpWever,;, to judge She 
extent to which this goal has been achieved or to ascertain ^the 
success o£. existing programs. ^ \ ^ 



^/ Cohgressional Budget Office, Federal Aid to Postsfecondarv 
Students; Tax Allowances Wd Alt^rhatlve Subsidie^^ . ' Back- 
ground Paper (1978). 
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TABLE 2. FAMILY INCOME AND STUDENT CHARGES, CALENDAR YEARS^a967-1976 



Median Family Income ^a7 



Year 



All 
Families' 

(i) 



With 
. 48-2A yr. 
^Dependents 
(2) 



With 18-24 7r. 
Dep. In College 

(3)/ 



Total Studen6^Charges 



Public 
(4) 



Ft^lvate 
\5) 



Student Charges as^a Per- 
cent o£ Income o£ Families 
with 18-24 yr# Dependents 
" Public ^Private' ^ 

(4)^(2) . (5)i(2) 



CPI 




$ 6,811 
- 7,189 
7,770 
8,268 
8,681 
/ 9,276 
10,273 
' 11,025 
11,505 
12,199 



$ 7,923 
8,469 
9,123 
9,624 
10,095 
10^900 
11,897 
12,561 
13,199 
14, 164 



- 



ttange 
1967-1976 



+79.1 



+78.8 



^$ 9,^16 
^0,452 
11-, 295 
/>12,063 
/ 12,727 
/ 13,392 
14,679 
16,005 
16,784 
18,384* 



+87.3 



$1,063 
1,117 
1,204 

t;^o-8 

1,357 
1,458' 
1,517 
.1,617 
1,748 
1,854 



+74.2 



$2,205^ 
. 2,321 
2,531 
2,739 
2,91^. 
3,038 
3,164 
3,386 
'3,667 
3,896 



+76.7 




26.8 

26.0 

25.4 

26.3 

27.1 

26.8 ■ 

25.5 

25.2 

25.7 

25.9 



-3.4 



100.0 
104.2 
109.8 
116.3 
121^3 
125.3 
133.1 
147.7 
161.2 
170.5 

70.5 



SOURCE: 



U.S. Bureau of the fCensus, Current Population Repocts and National Center for Education Statistics 
data; U.S. Departt^t of "^Commerce, Survey of" Current Business . * 



JFamlly Incomes are those reported In the Bureau of the Census, October Current Population Survey ,- In which 
LJu^etalled' questions about education are asked. The traditional and more comprehensive veportlng of Incoi^s is 
done In March of each year.. The Bureau of the Census reports that, for the^ above period, .October median- 
y^jEalniiy incomes ranged from 82 to/ 8 6 percent of the median family Incomes reported in March. 



ler. 



A> census family is two or nore j^rsons related^ by bipod, marriage, or adoption, and residing togethe 
"All such persons are. considered* incnJi>er8 of^/tfre same family. Columns (2) and (3) are Incomes of primary 
families. A primary family Includes a >ead^pf the household (family designated) as one of, its members. 
Excluded from the sample of primary families here are thq^e in which the 18-24-year-old dependent is either 
tfie designated head, the wife, or married. Only those in which the 18-24-year-oid dependent is attending 
college full time are includeil In Column ,,(3) # , 



As- with dther f edera^^ educa^tionai gpals, .there Is. no 
absolute TCasure of success* What, for example^ would .be the 
Ideal mix of public and private Institutions t endure a diverse^ 
systettt? Or, what share of Its if^ the fed^eral 

gpyernttent provide In helping ta address this need? Th^se 
questions are not easily answered • The financial stability of 
pbstsecondai^ instituticns ^ is one Indicator lOf how- strong the 
system is, but there are conflicting on the financial, 

health of ppstsecondafy educ^tlon^ Spine studies Indicate that 
colleges and- universities are in serious* tjrbuble and face a bleak 
future* Others contend thet higher e^^^ is recover ihg well 

from the financiad problems of the mid-1970s • 9/ 

■ - - . ■ ' 'V " - 7- - 

In some instances federal f^ssistance^ which was a boon for 
higher education at" one time,' has becpine a liability in later 
years. For example, in the r960s:, cpnsidera^ 
sistance was provided^ both in; the: form of grants and low- 
interest loans / for the; donsttucti^^^^ facilities tp 
meet the deman^ of a rapidly increasln^^^ college population^ As 
enrpllmenta have leyeleS off and declined on some campuse^, the 
diebt service to the federal goveriiment for facilities that no 
longer^ are being used to full capacity-^as becpme a financial 
burden for some Insti'tutionsV ^ * 

. - ■ ■ \ 



±1 In September 1976^ a research article in Change Magazine 
reported that apprpximately 50 percent of ail institutions of 
higher educatiph were in serious financial cpridltioh (either 
relatively unhealthy or unhealthy) , /With , private institutions 
being in considerably worse fetnancial shape thte' their pqblic 
couiiterparts. 'CAndrew % jUptonV<Johh Augenb lick, and Joseph 
Heyison, ^'The Financial Change of Higher Education," Change 
Magazine ^-. Vol. 8^ #8, ^SepUrtber 1976*) The Change article, 
however, has been refuted* by thev findings pf other research- 
ers. Bpwen and Minter have Indicated that "the phrase that 
best charabterizes the current condition ii stabiiity without 
stagnation." They found little, evidence of retrenchmei^jt in 
the form of program cuts, alt«^ in student-faculty 

ratios, or simliar indexes. * (Howard Boweri and John Minter, 
Annual- Reports on Financiai and Education Trends /iii Tlie 
Private Sector of American Higher Education . Vol. 1. Washing- 
ton, *p.C.: Association of American College 
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From the period^ f olloylng World War II to the rddr 19608, 
higher education Vad expanding rapidly, and. enhancing the^^ 
of a strong syst(Mi vas a> high national priority^ ' In this ^lleu, 
ihstltu'tdonar aid evolved as the dpBdtiM source of ^federal aj.d« 
Construction . loans and grants assisted campuses' \% 
^vfaclllties with sufficient capacity tojlaccomro^^^ 
entdilments* The Department of Housing; and/Urban/Develpp^ 
:proylded Iw-lhterest loans for the construction of residence 
hails in whiclfi' to hbuse the inf lux of students i 

\ ty ^ the late'' 196Q8 , however i the federal role in post- 
setoridary education began to take on a new emphasis , ; one that 
JEbcused on l!t?>rpvlng equality of educational oppprtunlty# It had 
bffecOTie increasingiy^^a^^ that many difiadyantagecl an^^ 

Americans were unabie ta enjoy the benefits of ^rpostsjec^^^^ 
Education. To accomplish th hew gofi> institu'tlpnai aid^ 
wa^ luppranted by attudent assistance? Natlonai Dlifect Student 
Loans;, JiCollege Wprk-^Study, and E4ucatipnal Opportunity Grants 
(jjhic'fi; TatW Supplemental S^ucatiohal Opportunity Grants) 

w^re; esta^ to; assist ^students; wi^th financial need. .THe 

rVsponsibflity for administering these; programs, however*, 
^remained with the individual campuses* >^e Guaranteed :Studen^ 
Lbati pf pgrai eyolyed somewhat ,dif f arj^htl^ Its /focus has been 
mote oh p^^ assistance to Mdd^^^^^ and it Is 

adAlhistered :by pijiy^^^ / 

Over fcl?i^> / student, assistance programs have , becoiae "^pfe 
directed toward helping ohly the most heedy students. The^ 

' tw6 newest prograM^ are the /Basic Educational 

ppportuhlty- Grants Program (BEOGa^) and'' the ?tate Student In- 

. cehtive GtMts; Program/ .(SSIGs) . The Basic. /Grants .program; is 
administered directly by the Office of Education, with much mbre 
8trict:Vregulatioh and oversight of the deterriiination of- student 
heed than other older prograns. SSIGs, though admihisteredr by| 
the ^states and thus .not as strictly reguliited as the B|sic-Grants\ 
iprbgram, provide an tncehtlve for states' tp> IncreaYe^ their 
commitment' to the goal of enhancing equality of o]^portunity. 

-"^^^ . ^; ■ , . / . ' ; - 

" With increased concern being directed to Gtie goal of 
reducing the burden of^college costs for iidddle-lricoifa^f^ 
twb.'quite divergent approaches ^re beijtig considered fq^^rpviding 



y 
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ttafc, although- discussed for nore than two decades ^ hasJbhly 
■M$ently been receiving increased support. Tax credit^ proponents* 
believe their method of .providing assistance is the oostj ef- 
ficient, effective, and liasily I'ttpiemeiited alternative. / The 
second approach, expanding directly appropriated^ education 
programs to- provide educational. benefits for middle-ikcome 
families, is suppdrtad by the :Admini8tration as well W a"6me 
members of the Congress, Proponents of this 'approach bklieve 
■these, programs represent tti^ most equitable means of pro'vidinR 
greater student as? is tance. f , 6 
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AdBigtted'^tb ass 
cations 

SOURCES :0F PEDEIR 

There are^ 
secondary educat 

o The Off i< 
Educatior 
educatlot 
Act; ^ 

6 Other agi 
the Vetie 
student I 

o Tax expe 
reduced 4 

o /Science j 
\ educatloT 

"Education Pro 

. The Office 
and institutions 
the Hlglier Educi 

Ths major i 



o— Basic E< 
In 1972 



I diverse eya tern cf - higher edur , 

- ^ - 

rces of feiferai aid for p?)8t- , 

I thin the- Bepartment of Health, 
h administers €he postsecqhdary 
•Ized -" hy the Higher Education 



[e educational benef ltla> such ^> 
t Benefits and spcial sefcurityj 



vide assistance in the form* -of 

ad= ' V 

I ~ '** - 

' . ' o - - - ^ 

ihat provide resources to higher 



d by the Higher Education Act 

Lnlsters both student -assistance 
ligher Education Act of 1965 and 
f 1976. 

pfbgrams include: 

nlty Grants (BEOGs)^ established 
lal assistance, to undergraduate 



"is 111 school and for up to-^a year after termlnjatlon of 
.schooling. Interest of* 7 percent Is charged to-the 
borrower thereaffcer. Loans made'* to^ s 
1 lies, with Inconves gifeater than $25,000 bear 7 percent 
interis^t to ,the student from the *|:lme they are Issued. 
The, federal government Insures, each loan. ^J^an In- 
* * - centlve to encc/urfjge; lender par t Iclpat Ion th6 government 
also pays a special ailowance of up to S/xpercent ta 
lenders oh all loans outstanding. » 

'6 National Direct Student Loans . (NPSLp) , established In 
1958 under the "National Defense Education Act, provide 
' low-interest federal loans tO; students at participating 
institutions lliglbxlity is, based\on financial need. 
Tlie Varticipatinlg institution determines tHe sizes of the 
loan,' but the total debt cannot exceed $5,600 for an 
Undergraduate or $10^000 for a graduate student. The 
1pm is interest , frfee to the student while Iri school', but 
, ^, .accrues interest at 3 perceiit per annum upon, completion 
- - ** ' of schooling . > , , ' ' 

Tiie majpf lnsti\utiqnal administered by 

the Of tice of Mueatlon iWlud^ 

o Special programs- for. the disadvantaged- ^includihg Talent 
Search^? Upvard. Bound; Special ;>Services |f or Disadvantage^! 
^ . Studenta, and: Educational'-Opportunit^ 

. created in 1972 to provide incehti^^ for institutions to 

establish progfams that meet the educational ^heeds of 
disadvantaged students and that encourage disadvantaged 
students tp: attend college. I 

' ' _ ^ ♦ V 

o strengthening developing institutions > Title III of the 
High^er Education Act, w^^ in 4972 to provide 

assistance to.,strenfethen the academic quality and manage- 
m^ent of develpplng itrstitutions , particularly those 
serving primarily disadvantaged and minority students. 

o. Construction^ reconstruction^ and renovatio n of academic 
facilities program was' originally included as part of the-. 
Higher Education Facilities., Act of 1^63, and isSnow Titlg 
' VII of .the Higher Education Act of 1965. This program 
provides grantat and loans to help defray the costs of re- 
trofitting facilities to accommodate handicapped students 
and to improve building safety -and energy efficiericy. 



Postsecondarv Edu cation Programs* Funded and, Administered bv 
Agencies Other Than The Off ice of Education '' ' '' 

- i. - ' . ' ' 

^ Both veterans' benefits " and social security entitlements 

-include-edueatlonal as-sist^ance that contributes, .significant 
amounts of ,money to postsecondary .students and institutions. 
While these ehtitiemenes are -'n6t subject ' to annual appropria- 
tions, both veterans' educational benefits and social security 
educational benefits currently are the suject of debate in the 
Congress.- — , - - 

° Veterans ' Rgadlus tm ent Benefits . 'ihe Veterans' Readjust- 
ment Beifiefits program, vhich>6Urrentlxjiravid«s virtu 
all veterans' educational benefits, was ehS^frfced In 



19.66. U It provides up to 45 Months of benefits to / 
veterans who served prior to 1-977. The monthly stipend, is 
based on the size of the- -student veteran's family and 
whether the veteran fs a full- or part-time students The 
awa^^ Is not -adjusted for need djs for varying institu- 
;tional, cosUsi The benefit ■•±8. available to all vet-erans, ^' 
but the edueation must be completedyno more than ten years^* 
after discharge. f rem active serviced 



Social Security Bene fits for Stvident^ .i^F.rys,ntt>A m- 1955, 
these benefits provide continued social security .benefits 
-to full-time college students under 22 years of-^age. Tlie 
size of the benefit depertds,<upT3n the category of eligi- 
bility of the student's/^f^iifily'. 2/ 




A ^ew veterans' program has been created for individuals 
enasring th^e service after December M 976. Those wishing 
to participate in this program must contribute toward 
^heir -future education while, in the service. Their contribu- 
tion- is double matched by federal funds. 

2./ Social Security Ben efits for Students , a May 1977 CBO Back- 
ground Paper, discusses social security student benefits and 
analyzes various options for the program. /*\ y 
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Tax Expenditures for Postsecondafv- Education 

VarlQUS tax expenditures' provide benefits for postsecondary 
educatdfon in the f orm of reduced tax 'liabilities. 3/ -These 
include a $750 personal exemption and a $35. tax credit for 

-ktuient depehder.t8, the exclusion of fellowships and scholarship? 

/from taxable- income,, the 'exclusion , of veterans benefits and 
social security student, benefits from taxable income, and the 
deduction of gifts and bequests to edud^tional institutions. 

•f. 

Funding for Academic Science . * 

' " • - .a. _ 

' Postsecondary. education also benefits .^appreciably; though 
indirectly, from federal funding- of research akd deselopment. In 
- t&tai^ universities receive more than $3 billion annually in 
funds to conduct basic and applied research.- This funding is 
c^nnelied through a number of federal agencies to the receiving 
J^titutions. iBecause of the different nature and purposes of 
this funding,, research and development is not discussed further 
in this paper. . _ * " ^ 

FISCAL YEAR 1978 FUNDING OF MAJOR FEDERA L PR0GRAMS,,F0R POST- 
SECONDARY EDUCATION . 

Major federal programs for postsecondary education are 
included, in three areas^ or subfunctions, of the budget. In 

' addition to direct spending programs (see Table 3), there are -tax 
expenditures, or revenue losses, associated with each of these 

'areas, the three budget subfunctions are as follows: 

o- Subfunction 502. Higher Education , encon^asses all \pfo- 
• grams: included in the Higher Education Act of 1965 and the 
Higher Educatibn V^endments of • 1976'. 



' . ' ' ' 

3/ Tax expenditures are revenue [losses f^m provisions of the 
~ tax law that provide special or selecCtve tax relief . These 
revenue losses are called tax expenditures because they are 
very much like payments by the federal government, except 
that they are 'made through a "reduction of-taxes rather than 
by direct spending. * v-v 
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•o Subfunctlo n 601. Social Security . Includes the payment 
to fullri'tlme : student ^ d^^ of eligible disabled, 

retired, or deceased workers* 

'^ --- -^ ----- V 

P Subfunctl on 702. Veterans^ Readjustment Benefits . Includes 
pajrmoits made under ^he G.I. Bill. ' ' 

For 'fiscal year 1.978; the projected direct funding ^nd 
tax expenditures in these three subfunctions amount to ,$9. 9 
billion.. Although this- Is less than was spent for the same areas 
in each of the preceding two years, the decline is fully attrib- 
utable to a declining population of veterans using the G.I. 3111 
('see,. Table 3). 



TABLE 3« SPENDING. AND RECIPIENTS TS POSTSECONDARY STUDENT AS- 
SISTANCE-PROGRAMS:- FUNDS IN MILLIONS OF DOLLARS, 
-.-RECIPIENTS IN. THOUSANDS, BYo FISCAL YEARS 



^Budget Account 



1976 



1977 



1978 



Higher Education. Account- (502).-a/ 
Budget Authority *" ■ 

. OucXays , * ' ' 

Recipients b/ 



Social Security Account. (601) 
Budget Authority . , 
Outlay^" . ' ^ 

- Recipients - . 

Ve £eran8 ' Read'j'us tmen t Berief 1 t's 
Account (702) 

-Budget ^Authority 
• .Outlays 
Recipients 



2,333 
2,213 
5,671 



,1,097 
1,097 

/ 660 



4,550 
4,151 
2,089 



3,224. 

2,632 

5,83fil 



1,276 
1,276 

690, 



3i626 
2,930 
1,426 



3, 785 
J, 3 04 
6,352 



1,446 
1,446 
727 



2,094 
2,596 
1,186 



a/ Intrudes BEOG, SE6G, CWS, NDSL, GSL, and SSIG. 
b/ Duplicated counts of recipients who receive more than one 
type of federal student assistance. 
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Higher Education (Subf unction 502) " ' 

- . ♦ 

;Eundlji.g has Increased steadily for the major proy^rams 
administered by the. Office of Education* Fpr student assistance 
programs, the^ budget authority. Increased 17 percent from fiscal 
year 1977 to fiscal year 1978. This was *mofe than twice the 
.increase of 8- percent in the total federal budget. * Colncidenj; 
with this increase in funding, the number of recipients of 
assistance from these programs Increased by about 9 percent, 
which means tHe average benefit for each recipient Increased 
approximately* 8' percent • 4^/ This is greater than the estimated 
Increase of 6 percent in—student: costs between academic years 

1977- 1978 and 1978-1979. 1/ ^ . 

♦ » ^ 

The growth in these programs' results trbm a combination of 
'legislative and administrative changes. The 1976 amendments to 
Che Higher Education Act •authbrlzed an increase in the maximum 
Basic Grant award from $1,400 to $1,, 800 beginning with the 

1978- 79 school year, and Increased funding iri^ fiscal year 1978 
appropriations fpv the BEOG program ^prbvided grants Up to a 
maximum of $1,600. 

' Several chanf;es Increased the budget for the Guaranteed 
Student Loan programv^ . The ellglbill£y for subsidi^dr^oans— was- 
expanded to Include students from: families with adjusted fatally 
Incomes under $2f5,^00,^up. from a |>revlpus maximum of $15,000. A 
number of i^icentives " also were provided to encourage lending, 
institutions to Increase their student loan portfolios. 



4^/ The number of recipients refers to the tot^l number of awards 
' from these programs. The actual number of students receiving 
' f ederal' aid is considerably smaller than the reported, number 
of total awards. A* survey by -the American Council on Bdu- 
. cation indicates that more than 40 percent of the students 
. receiving federal stitdent assistance* receive more than /one 
form gt federal assistance. ^ 

5^/ The increase in educational expenses reported by the College 
Scholarship Service reflect only the increasing costs to the 
student (i.e., tultlori, books, fees, travel, and' room and 
board). The costs of providing higher educatien- are increas- 
ing at a much higher rate than 6 percent .^''MThe Congressional 
Budget Office projects that the costs of providing this 
service will rise 9.1 percent in fiscal year 19*78. 
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Even a qiilte substantial Increase In. the number of loans, 
however, results In relatlveiy modest Increases in federal 

.costs, -yo^r/^exa^ In fiscal year 1577/$6v2^bin^ loans 
were outfitrandltifg, reSWrlng^a federal subsidy of $3215 million, fr/' 
But phly $1 billion of this total -was dispensed during fiscal 
yftar 1977. ^ea If banks expand their aggregate portfolios 25. 

"percent in respotise to the various incentives Introduced in 1977, 
thus increasing the money available for loans In 'fiscal year 1978 
to $1.25 bllXion, subsidy paym|nts during 'this year would In- 
crease « by only 7.4 percent, from $325 million to $349 mil- 
lion. 7/ . , ' . 

Social Security Benefits '(Subf unction 601) 

Social security benefits for 'students .are another growing 
sector of postsecondary funding. Expenditures will increase 
about 11 percent bietween fiscal years 1977 and^ 1978, from $1.3 
billion to $1.4 binioh. Automatic benefit increases and In- 
creases iti the number of behef^iciaries caused this increase. 

Veterans^ Reaaiustment Benefits- (Subfurictlw^^ 702) 

During the past decade, veterans! benefits have provided > 
more federal assistance to students than any other single pro- 
gram. At its peak in fiscal year 1976, the veterans' benefits 
program was providing more aid to students than were all the 
Pffice of Education student assistance programs combined. 

Though the indiyidual benefit i>ackage for veterans cont- 
inues to Increase, the number of eligible recipients is declining 



§J Fifty-six percent, of the guaranteed loans outstanding are 
to students in school, with fanilly Incomes under. $25,000, and * 
thus require the full subsidy of 7 percent plus the special 
allowance subsidy to the lending Ihstltutlons. The remaining 
loans , Sire In repayment status and require only special 
allowance subsidies to lenders. The $325 mlliion refers only 
to the payment of subsidies on loans that are not in de- 
fault. 

7/ This Increase is for a full year's subsidy on the additional 
logins. Loans, however, are dispersed throughout the year, 
thus some loans would not require payment of the full sub- 
^sldy, and the resulting fiscal year Increase would be less 
than the' estimate provided in the text. 
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rapidly as Vietnam era veterans pass beyond the period £or using 
their educational entitlements;* Newly enacted revisions to 
veterans^ benefits, which assist certain veterans beyond the 
ten-year period for using benefits and which may accelerate 
benefits for others, may slow but not halt thi!s funding decline* 
Between fiscal years 1977 and 1978, expenditures for the veter- 
ans' program will fail approximately 11 percent and the number of 
recipients will decrease by 17 percent* 8/ 

Tax Expenditures " 

wAnother segment of postsecpndary funding that Is Increasing^ 
Is tax expenditures* The revenue lost through postsecohdaty tax 
allowances will Increase from $2*1 billion In fiscal year 1977 tp 
$2*2 billion in fiscal year 1978, . an (increase of 5 percent (see 
Table 4) * ' ^ \ . ^ ' 

* 

THE DISTRIBUTION OF STTOENT'lfeStSTA^^ ^BENEFITS 

In combination, the many programs that channel assistance 
to postsecpndary students will provide $8*S billion in benefits 
in fiscal year 1978 (see Table 5) * This represents 87 percent 
of all federal expenditures for postsecondary education* The 
largest portion pf the benefits in fiscal ye^ar 1978 will go to 
lower-income students, addressing the goal of /enhancing equality 
of educatlpnail opportunity* But one-third pf the benefits will 
go to students from families with Incomes greater than $15,000, 
an Indication that student assistance programs already are 
directlng^some. attention toward decreasing the burden of college 
costs for middle-income families* 



Higher Education (Subf unction. 5 02) 

Most, federal higher education pirograms focus on meeting 
"^dent need," defined as the difference between the amount that 
tme student and his family are expected to co;itrlbute to edu- 
cational expenses ,and the costs of the education* 



hi The percent decrease in the number of recipients is greater 
than the percent decrease^ in expenditures for the veterans' 
/program because of the benefit Level Increases each year that 
offset the dedlne in costs for the program* 
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TABLE 4. TAX EXPENDiTORES- FOR PbS^^^ FISCAL 
YEARS; 1977 ANbMSyS: IN mLION iWLliAR^ • 



tax Expenditure \ - . 


.1977 " . 


1978 


jPerceht \ - 
CIiange\ ' 


Exclusion of Scholarships 4. ^■ 
^ Fellowships 




295 




Paren^ftl PAT*anni>l- 1S^^Anm«>4 
^a4>^uv>ax ACLoi/IlclX * X-uvdlip wXOnS 

for Students : , 


,750 


770 


Deductibility of Contributions 
Individual 

CoroorAtionft ^ ' * 


525''??.. 

IOC 

235 


585 

"X- 


- \ , 

11 .'4 - ' 
. .8.5 - 


Exclusion of -GI Bili Benefits 


260 


\ • 

200 -23il : * - 


Exclusion of Social Security 
Student. Benefits 


V 

100 • 


107 


Xo 


Total ; 


2,115 2 


,212 


4.6' 


SOURCE: BudRit of the United Statea•'Covern™.n^' 


Fiscal Year 


197-9, Special Analyses, 




page 


159. 



^ Pos tsecondary institutions play an ii^iortant role In deter- 
^ mining "how- federal aid will be apportioned to eligible students. 
-Mbs.t federal- student, assistance programs, excluding Basic Grants, 
are administered by the institution in which recipients are 
enrolled^ or by the lemding institutions from which student 
loans are provided. Students with equiv"al«int levels of financial 
need might be treated quite differently, by different' schools 
or banks. In -the Basic Grants program there is morevddrect 
federal control; eligibility foj: a Basic Grant is determltied by 
applying a standard fe^leral needs analysis. 

- The nature of all of the major federal student aid programs 
has assured that a large share of tjiese funds go to more needy. 



TABLE; 5. EStlMATri)' MSTRIBOTION; OF BENEFITS, FOR STUDEHT ASSIST- 
ibiCEi it^NCOJE CLASS j ^ 
- bOLliRS AND PERCEOTS 



Expenditure 



'Incojae Class 



• 15,000- All 

0-15,000 , 25, ()60 - 25, 000;i-. Incomes' 



Higher Education 
SttSimt itealstance ^/ 

Dd'llars 

Percent 



3086 ' 4|3 ' V ;3,;637 
85 , . 13- . ■' " 21' -%,:100 



Social S^cjiri 
Stud^t .Benefits ^ 
' Dollars 
Percent 



923 



260; ' 263 1,446 
IB ft 100 



^ yeterins' * Readjust- 
se^ Benefits 
/ Dollars 
/ Percent 

tax -Expenditures b/ 
\ Dollars 
Percent 



A 

Total 

Dpliars 
Percent 



54 



734 



^ 69 



401 

.29 



1,938, 
23 



161 2,094 
8 • 100 



237 
' 17. 



739 
8 



1,372 
100 



-8,549 c/ 
. 100 



a_A Includes BEOGs, SEOGs, GSLs, NDSLs, and CWS . but does not 
include SSIGs which -woulc^ add an additional ^'64 olllion. 

V/ Includes ischplarship/f eilowship exclusion^ dependency 
exllptlon and credit, and vceterans' and social security 
exclusions. ■ " , _* 

^e/ With SSIG benefits would be\ $1^613 million. , , * 
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ERIC 



35 



come families, alwut 63 percenf of the f edefal a'cdrti^s- 
studenjs from faailies wi^^ V- 

, J^^t^^ $0.^ bimpn (or 14 percent) of the 

?W "e rfive Mlpr student isslstande Itogil-ams.'wili 
students from families Hi;th. incoa^"' in 'the 
5,^ to $25i00p^ahge. Students: from fcliese families are more 
t^Xj, to receivei^ards through the two- ibkn- trbgirams - and \the 
lleg^ work-study program than through the fe'derat student grant 
)gram8> , ■ : " 

_Al^hpugh stjident aid programs are . not . airfed speciflcaliy 
etther ^public or private cplleges,. each pro^Vam Broviker a- 
rferent distribution of aid aiong types, of schools (see Table 

In the Basic Grants- progrion? about 68^percent iOf 4^^^ 
.llon_ in fl8caa^^fe*r--lS7l8 funding will go to public Institu- 
•ns; 25jpercent to nonprofit private schools r and percent to 
Lvate proprietary institutipna. Aver.kge rawardsvto public - 
tool students will be slightly mor^ than ;$800i or ,$j?roxli3ately 
0. less^ than their private school cdtmterpM In the c^pus- ■ 

- ,Sn^v-* 59 percent of the $1.0 bimSn" in filial 

r 1978 funds will go; to p-blic institutions. ^Private-, hon- ^ 
fit schools-will receive 37 percent, and the shane golhg- 'tP 
vate, proprietary schools will .be about 4 percent. \ ^ 

ial Security (Subf unction fion ' . ' , ?r . . ,^ 

In the 1977-1978-8chc.ol year-, approximately 727^,000 post- 
ondary students ^will receive $1>,4 bilMon in benefits from 
social security- system. JecausC these student beneficiaries 
dependents of retired, disabled, or deceased wage ealners.- 
J are often f rpm fMlli^s with' lower indomed.t. In fiscal year 
8, the median adjusted gross irifioie of faiiikes with social 
irity student benef iplaritek will b^e' approximately $15,155, 
It. three-fourths of 'the median income for kl| familiea' with 
dren in cpUege. Almo'^fc twb^thirds of- the s'ocial security 

L J^I-fi^^* will go. to student§:;frqm frillies ifith. incomes . 
)w ?J5i000 per year (see Ta^e 8). ■ 
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iJABLE L FAMILY IVCOtt DISTRIBUTION- a/ M' BENEFITS FOR STUDENT 
■ ASSISTJUJCE FUNDIl^Gr^FISCM^^ IN MILLIONS Of 

bOLLARiJ AND PERCEHi ' ■ . 



-Family Income 



Program ' .•'-$.0^^15^000- ' $15, 000-^25, 000 $25,000* "All Incomes 



Basic -.Grants 



— rrr- 



■Dollars ..1^^^).t9lt7^ 
Percent :" 94 



129 

6, 



0 
0 



2,076 t/, 
100 



Supplemental Grants 

.Dotlars ! 248 

■ Percent 92 



22 

i8 



0 
6 



270 

.100 



Direct Iioahs " . . 

Dollars-" - 212 

Percent 65 

College Work-Study . 

Dollars 348 

Percent . 80 

Guaranteed Loans 

iSollars 331 

Percent 63 



98 
30 



^^78! 
l8. 



172 - 
"32 



16 ! 
5 i 



9 
2 



27 

5, 



326 
100 



435 
100 



530 
400 



Total cf 
Dollars 
Percent 



3>086 
85 



499 
14 



52 

4 



3^.637 - 

ido 




a/ The distributions used in this table assume that independent 
students are distributed in propqrtions equivalent to de- 
pendent students.;' The distributions for Supplemental Grants, 
Direct Loans , College Work-Study, .and Guaranteed Loans are 
derived from the 1975 Office of Education Fiscal Operations 
Report, adjusted to 1978, values A 

1 

b/ The total cost of the BEOG progranf would be $2.16 !l)llllon# 
The amount available to students would be $2#076 billion* 
Administrative costs account for $24 million of the differ- 
ence and elementary and secondary offsets account for another 
$60 million* - ^ , • . T 

,» ' ' . « , ' ' 

\c/ The SSIG program, which is appropriated $6.4 million for 
fiscal year 1978, is- not reflected in this tables Including 
the funding for SSIGs' and the additional BEOG costs from 
footnote ~b,^the--total-amount -avallabie for student assistance 
through the Office of EducatiQjt would be $3.8 billion* 



" — r , 



Ptibiic Pr iva 

igram ; < Unlvi ."A^r; ; a^yr* Tlhiy. 4?^ 

lie: Griiits^.a^^ . ^ ' 

eflefits;^ ; 37 '^7 24 9 13 

-ents .35 ; 6 30 7 ,11 

piepimtal Gtants b/ . ^ 

iVs 38 1^8"" 14 r4 : 19 

' ' 36 (5 - lij tlv 17 

ecjt Loans hj / 

fcneflts ^ 41 6,6 22 18 

eclplents ^? * 8 9 18 16 

tegV W6rk-S tudy h/^ ' r , - - 

tiaciEits , 40 8 19 " 13 15 

Rcipients , '38 8 ' 20 12 17 

ranteed Loans zf i - 

snef its . .^6' 19 5 ^5 25 

tclpientsC' 27 12 7" ^ 10 22^ 



5: Rows may not add to 100 percent because of rbundit 

Percent distribution for academic year 1976rl977, fro 
Basic Grants, Office of Educations 

Fiscal Operations Bivlsiqn, Off ice of Education, fisc 
Unpublished data,. Office ^pf Guaranteed^ Student Loans^ 
tlon. I ' \ 
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13 
11 



3 
2 



8 



19 
17 



18 
18 



2 
3 



2 



5 

6. 



6 
4 



15 
17 



3 
3 



1 

i 



25 
22 



2 

2 



" 19 
19. 



rounding* • 

77, f rom pivlsioh of 

a, fiscal year 1975. 
Loansi Office of Educa- 

ERIC 





51 • 5 


456; 


Ik C #\ A A A A 

^Sj^OOO*'- ?i99? 


16 • 5 


239 


^lO^Opp - :14,:?99 


; 15 • 8 . 


228^ 


515^000' -? 999 


: 13^9 


201 


520>OOPr' $24,999 




59 




18»2 


263 


Total ! \ , 


- < - ^ - ^ 


1,446 



lOjDRCBr Social Security Adninistr 1J»S. Bureau of thje 

* Census^ The Sttfvey of Incdice and Ejucatlbn (1976) ♦ 



feterans.^ Benefits XSuKfuhettba 702) 



The yeterans' Readjus^^^^ $2.6 billion 

In financial^ assistance to 1 .2 jnlM * 
Lti fiscal year 1978» As with" social sc^curity benefits, but^iit 
johtrast ^ to. other Student assistance programs^, the • veterans^ • ^ 
iducational benefit prograflir is not- "needs based; that isr', two 
itudent veterans witti ,the jMme n^^ but dif iEerent 

.hcpmes or attending differently priced. scHools^.. receive^ the same 
lyard. Because Mny^.v^e^terahs are .self-supporting students, 
iO percent of the participating veterans have family incpmWs 
inder $15^000 arfd more ,ti\an 90 percent are from, families earning 
.ess than $25,000 (sfee TaM^ " - i * " ^ 
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* intome 



$15,069-25, 
$25,000+ 
All 

Incpnes 



SOURCE: Th< 
Edi 



Tax Expendit 

The exl 
In educatlpi 
reasons thee 
highrlncome 
all current 
aBlc— that 1 
pay.' There! 
receive mo b 
deductions f 
expenditures 
ments) to hd 
iates. 



tstributJlon is derived from (a Congressional Bud'set 
^-estimate, ba8.ed.on 1976 Survey of Tnrhn«. , 
Ion, adju^t^d,-U.S.' Bureauf of the Census. 

A. - . ■ ' ^ 



ngsaa^, tax expenditures will provide $2 billion 

3enefit8^n^f48 , cal^V j5.ar^l8;i^ fl i i:L^^H iii^- ^ - ^ 



.tion of benefits* ib higherr^lhcomc Students and families Is 
appreciably greater than that of direct-spending programs* About 
41 percent of the benefits will go to taxpayers with Incomes 
4boye $25,000* There Is cons^lderabte. variation In the distribu- 
tion of benefits among the various tax expenditures. :^or 
exMipIe, only 1^ petcent of the Implicit tax ovpcnditure for 
scholarships (which are not taxed) goes, to families with Incomes 
above $25;, 000 while 23 percent of the dependency exemp5:lon 
expenditure goes to families In that Income range (see Table 10). 

TABLE 10. ESTIMATED^ -DISTRIBUTION OF POSTSECONDARY TAX EXPENDI- 
^ TDRES, BY INCOME CLASS, FISCAL YEAR 1978: IN MILLIONS 
OF DOLLARS AND PERCENTS \^ - 



Income Class 



Expenditure $0-15,000 $15,000-25,000; $25,000+. 



All * 
Incomes 



Exclusion of * 
. Scholarsiilps, 
Fellowships 
Dollars ^ ^ 
Percent 
Dependency 
Elxemptlbn 
Dollars 
Percent 
Qpntxihjutlj)n^ 
• Deduction a;/ 
^(Individual) 
Dollars 
Percent 
G.I. Benefits 
Exclusion 
Dollars 
Percent 
Soc. Security 
Benefits 
Exclusion 
" .Dollars 
/' Percent 
Alt Tax 
Expenditures 

Dollars -r, 
^ ^Pefceiit^^ 



197 
67 



308 
40 



Q 



158 
79 



71 
66 



740 
38 



68 
23 



\ 285 

\ ' 37 



1& 

3\ 



30 
15 



18 
17 



419 
21 



30 
10 



r/7 

23: 



561 

96 



12 
6 



18 
17 



798 

. 41 



295 
100 



770 
100 



585 
100 



200 
100 



107 
100 



1,957 
100 



SOURCB: Congressional Budget Of fice estlraate;^b.a8ed^n^Treasury 
* Department data. 

a/ Does not include corporat(j contributions . 
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in«M^M^ ^^'^ feliceA-mpact in ^educational 

institutions. The current provisions" that provide relief ■ for 
students- and their families /feay improve the competitive position 
of less expensive public schools because they provide the same 
constant dollar reduct^ for all |^Eamllles Sthat have the jame- 
margli^l tax 'rate. The dollar reduction repr aents a larger 
percenV^reduction in the- cost of a less ' expensive school and 
thus night make- that school more attractive to the student. On 
thfe othe^ hand , ,priyate/-dnstltutlpn8 -anii' "larg^r^ :jBore prestlg- 
iou^, public schojjls garner most of ^the 'contrlbulions m^de to 
colleges and uniy^rsltles ; thus , the .psoviston that' allows 
deduction of contributions 'works clearly ^to . the advantage of 
these s<rhools and to the families who contribute to them. 



THE EFFECT OF%XTEN DING CURRENT POLICY TO FISCAL YEAR 1^1^- . 

.. total of $10.2- billion— an additionai-^O. 3, billion IVer 
il year 1978 level-would be required to malntafn' 'Sie 
exls.tl set of postsecondary education programs at the curr' .c 
policy Aevel of commitment for fiscal year 197'9" (see Table 11) 
9/ The largest portion of this funding, "more than $3 . 8 .billion , 
would go into the major student, assistance programs. Approxi- 
mately 80 percent of theso- funds would be channelled to students 

~~~~ ■ ■ ! i-'J 

9/ Current, policy assumes sufficient funding "is provided to 
maintain programs at their current real dollar value in' 
future years. Current policy assumptions for .the Basic 
Educational Opportunity Grarfts program malhtal^s funding at 
.the level appropriated in /fiscal year 1978; thus the ef- 
rfectlve maximum award is $1,600, and the amount of assets 
excluded^from consideration .in determining famtly contri- 
bution- is ^17,000. Current policy assumptions for the 
Guaranteed Student Loan, program hold the number of loans for 
fiscal yt-r 1979 at fiscal year 1978 level. The size of an 
average Icm is projected to- Increase slightly to compensate 
partially for projected Increases ..in the costs of attending 
college, ^ Current policy assumptions for all other post- 
secondary education programs Included within the Higher 
Education Act (budget subfunctlon 502) Increase spending by 
9.1 percent, the CBO estimated Increase in the costs of 
. providing higher education services. Social security and 
vetefans'^eneflts are increase^ by 6 percent based on the 
estimate of changes in- the Consumer Price Index. 
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TABLE Tl\"~DISTRiBOTION-OF-FONDS AND RECIPIENfS _FOR, HIGHER EH'J- 
CATION, BY BUDGET SUBFUNCTION: BOTGET AUTHORITY IN" 
milON DOLI^S,. RECIPIENTS IN THOUSANDS, il MSCAL 

/ • . . YEARS ' . - 



1978 



1979 



Percent 
Change 



Tax Expenditures— Expected Forgone Revenue 

(ndliions of dollars) 2,212 



2 
-8. 



9.1 - 



Sub function 502 (Higher Education) 
Student Assistance 
. Budget authority $3, 785 

Recipients " " ' 6,352 

OtKer Higher Education , " 

Budget authority . \ 

Subfimctipn 601 (Social Security) • 
Budget, authority . It^f^ 

Recipients' ■ ■ ' 727 

t . • ,■ ■ , 

Subfuricttpn 702 (Veterans' -Bunef its) , 

Budget avithority -2,094 
- Recipients ^ = , 1»186 



.Total 



9,878 



3,86'4 
5,789 

372 



,1,580 
749 



2^X)56 
1,007 



2,337 
10,209 



9. 
3. 



-1. 
-15. 



5. 

3, 



7 
4 



from families with incomes under $15,000 (ses Table i2). Thus, 
as in previous years, mos,t of these funds would be applied to 
the goal of enhancing equal educational opportunity. Extend- 
ing current policy to fiscal year 1979 woujld include $0.3 billion 
for institutional aid. Most of this wjujd fund programs designed 
to aid the educationally disadvantaged. • 

■. The current policy costs, of the postsecondary cdmponehts 
of'the social security .program ($1.6 billion) and the veterans' 
readjustment program ($2.1 billion) reflect inflationary in- 
creases in benefits and the anticipated increases and' decreases 
in the number of recipients. Tax expendituras would provide a 
benefit of $2.3 billion. 
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■ TABLE 12. HK^E DISTRIBUTION OF STUDENT ASSISTANCE FUNDING 
^ ^. UND^ksnSCAL WAR 1979 COI&ENr miCY a/: BENEFITS 
IN MILLION? OF DOLLARS, i?CiPIENTS IN THOUSANDS 



Frocram - ^ Family Income - > All 

$0-^15,000, $15,000^25,000 $25.000^ Incomes 



tBaslc Grants " ' 
Recipients 
Benefits 

iSupplejientalJSran 1 8 



Recipients 
benefits 

Direct Loans^ 
Recipients 
Beliefits 

College Work-Study 
"Recipients 
Benefits 

Guaranteed Loans 
-Recipients 
Benefits ' 

SSIG 

Recipients 
Benefits 

All Programs* 
Without SSIG 
^ Recipients 'd^/ 
Benefits ^ 

AIL Progrfflus 
Recipients 
Benefits 



1,898 
1,732 



388 

'242 



'505. 
204 



501 
324 



515 
264 



3,807 
2,766 



272 
126. 



76- 
49 



272 
105 



201 
116 



438 
225 



1,259 
621 



0 
0 



9 

4 



61 
41 



83 
43 



2,170 . 
1, 858 b/' 



473 
295 



86.\ 863 
46^ 355 



239 
134 



763 
481 



1,036 
532 cj 



280 
70 



5,305 
3,521 



5,585 
3,591 e/ 



^1 

y 

1/ 
e/ 



Assuming independent students are distributed In^ proportions 
equivalent to dependent students. 

Total cost of the BEOG program would be $1-. 912 billion'; 
amount available to student^ would be $1858. $24 million 
of total goes to administrative costs and $30 million goes 
to nonpostse^condary students.- ' , ; ' 

T6tal cost, of the GSL program would be. $529 milli'on* Subsidy 
payraentsfor current 'loans or loans in repayment would be 
$338 million; remainder covers default payments* 
Duplicated count of recipients who receive more than one type, 
of federal assistance* 

With added costs reflected in footnotes h^ c, total cost * 
would be $3.j9 billion. 
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CHAPTER 'III* MAJOR LEGiSLATiVE^ PROPCfSSES FOR FISCAL YEAR 1979 



Five jjajor proposals that would increase sigihtf Icantly 
.federal student assistance^ have been proposed by the Congress and 
the Administration. While these proposals all have basically 
the same purpose--lncreaslng student assistance to middle-income 
families— 'they differ in, the strategies they embody f pr achieving 
this goal* The two different mechanisms for providing federal 
assistance are: 

' o Providing Asslstaiice -Through -Existing Student Asslstr- 
ance Programs # ' The Administratl^^^ the- Senate Human 
}* Resources Cpmrnitteev, and. the Hpuse Ediicat Ign ' and Labor 
Cqmniittec all have p^esiinted pfppbsalr tha^ would- 
existing student assistance programs, primarily- 'Basic 
Grants and Guaranteed Loans, toUprovldfe al^ to middle-* 
inconfe famiiieSf ' - . 



; jo Providing Assistance Through Tuitlbn Tax Credits » ' The 
- • .Senate Flnamie and House Way^ 'and Means Committees have 
, / proposed assistdtig mlddle-incqme-^f amil^^ by aliowing 
those . \d.th students \to^ claim % tax credit for tuition 
' - ^ .experiSlBS • * ' ; 

In this xKapter/'6ach^^f^ thes^- five propdsals is discussed* 
TOieV Wjor componehts/qf e^ach are presented, and»^the probable 
Impact on the budgetary /costs- arid distribution of benefits are 
analyzed-. The proposals are ^compared with , respect ;to how they 
address the federal goals of .achieving equality of educational 
bppoj^tunity, reducing the burden oi college costs, and assuring a 
strong and diverse educational system. - ; 

. %^ ^ 1 ' 

PROPOSALS PROVIDING' ASSISTANCE THROHGH DIRECf' SPENDING PROGRAMS 

^ __ , __ ^_ ♦ "g"^ 

the Basic Grants program is the primary f ocus^ of all three 
of the proposals for providing assistance thr6ug;h direct spending 
progfan^i Each of the three proposals relies on a unlqii^ set of 
changes to provide greater assistance to students from mlddler 
Income famlllesr There' are two changes, however, that ^all three 



proposals share In common. ' Each woul/ fund the Bake Grants 
program at Its fully authorlze'd. -'level,, thus increasm'Tthe 
maxima^ award^f roa.$l, 600 to $1,800. and each «ould Increase from 
- $J7,000 to $25,000 the amount^ assets excluded from consider- 
ation In. determining, the family's contrlbutloh to the studeht's 
educatlo;,. These two changes;- wb^ld cost $3i4 mllllon-more-than 
Jy^lni^""^ P^^^'^y to. fiscal year 1979 and would provide 

if'?? «Hn" f"^^' full-funding option of a maximum grant 

of $1,800 and an asset exclusion of. $25^000 is used as the base 
in comparing the various Basic Grants proposals. 

The Administration's Proposal " ' . >- 

The Adminlstratlon's proposal wouU Increase the funding for" 
Basic Grants and College Work-Study, plus raise the eil-iblllty 
limit on Guaranteed Student Loans f;.-6m $25,000 to $40,000. adjust- 
ed family Income. \l . The major component of ^he President's 
proposal is a modification of the Basrc Grants program that 

w ould; . r o aw 

o Increase tlie .family living allowance considered nondls- 
cretionary Income by $750 for each family. 

o~ Change the treatment of self-supporting students by In- 
- creasing from $1,100 to $3,400 jthe Income recognized as 
needed ,to. sustain a single student and by reducing the 
assessment on assets of self-supporting students 'with 
families from 33 percent to 5 percent in line with assess- 
ment rates for" other families. 

* 

o Provide a guar..anteed award of $250 to full-time dependent 
students or independent students with denendents from fim- 
ilies with incomes below $25,000. ' . ' ^ 

With these, changes, the cost of the Basic Grants program for 
fiscal year 1579 would be $3.1 'billion, an increase of $1.0 bil- 
lion over the fully funded current program for fiscal year 



1/ Adjusted family income represents the families' taxable 
Income. -$40,000 in adjusted family income is equivalent to 
^ an average gross Income of $47,000. 
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iSt79» tl The revised program "would reiach 4# 7 million students,^ 
an Incicase 'qf^^S »nil-llon, or more than 100. percent, pver.rf 
fiilly funded curreiit prpgr«^ R6ughly\i.3 mlllloh students wuld 
receive the $25^^^^ \^ 

Congressional Proposals 

Senate ♦ The Senate Human Resources Committee has approved a 
bill (S# 2539) that iKxpands the Basic Grant? -program, extends 
ellglbfllty for. Guaranteed Loans to all students, and^ Increases 
the authorizatioh for SMppleiaentai Grmits and CpUege Ifor^ 
As with the MmihTstratlqn pro^^^ the most significant changes 

Ate proposed for the- Basic Grants program^ In, addltjLqn to fully 
funding the program at its autlVorlzed level ( $1^0 inaxiTO srant) 
and increasing the asset exclusion to ^$25^000; the Senate pro-,, 
posal decreases * the assessment rate on disposable Income • 
Currently, fjsifflilies are expected to contribute studeit's 
education 20 percent of the first $.5, 000 of disposable Income 
(that amount above" the. b^isic family^ living allowance) and 30 
percent of the remaining disppsabic ihccraiie* The Sehate-proposal 
Icfwers this expected contribution to l6;5 percent for^all dlsr- 
pdsabie income* These alterations wbiid r^^^ in a Basic Grants 
program costing $3.3 bli lion In. f^^^^^ ah Increase of 

$1*2 billion over full funding for 1979.; It: Jwoi^d reach/3.7 
million students , an Increase of 1.5 million, or 66 percent. 

House . The House Education itti Labor Committee has reported 
the "Middle IncOTi^ Assistance Axit of 1978" (H.R. 11274). 

The proposed changes to the Basic Grants program in this bill are 
the. same as those presented in the Senate (fully fimdlng to $1800 
award level, increasing the asset exclusion to $25^000, and 
reducing the assessment rate on discretionary Income to 10.5 
percent), 2/ except that the House bill Includes the Admin- 
istratlon's two provisions, for self-supporting^' students. These 



Zl For 'the Basic Grants program, projected Incomes and edu- 
cational costs are altered to reflect estimated inflationary, 
effects. 

3 / The House proposal also includes a provision for funding 
Basic Grants if the program is not funded at the f ull^ 
authorized level. In such a case, the assessment rate would 
be adjusted upward from'lQ.5 percent to 12 percent. 
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percent. These ^tyo provisions add an additional cb^t of $131 
S'bdS"- ^ increase ^the hu.l,^r of ^reciplentf by 

fSl^fLd?^ *hf -^^^^ increase. of-$l>.3 billion above 

version proposes slightly different .alterations to 
SonoslJ program, and Incllides a 

r . increase in funding for the State Student In- 
centive Grants prograa. The House also would: extend^ellg^llity 
for Guaranteed Student I^ans to: all studte^^ Bioixxcy 



< 



. mPdSALSi fAOVlbiNG ASSTS TAHCE THRO TQITION TAX CRmTT ^ 

^^.^^^.^'^^^^ ^ m House have before 'them bills that 
i«uld provide tuition tax credits to assist- alddle-inco^ ^ 

^' f.V■l^^l^^• Finance Committee has reported "the 

SJ« M J*- ''ri'*^ °^ ^5^^ a«end»fent to, H.R. 3946. 4/ 

This bill would gradually, Introduce -tuition tax credits over the 

SaL°a cr?d^r"'* i ^^^S^^.^"?"" 1, 1978, Ihdivlduals -could 
claim a credit equal to 50 percent of tuition and fees with a 

lulf ^L:"'J' ""'^^"^ -^P«-«« lncuVr1d\n 

«?nn I r ' J** Increased to a maximum of 

flJ^^Kf *^f°?f"y-«nd secondary- school, students would become 
«J^f^>** Pn-August 1, 1981, graduate . students and part!tl^ 

tM« v.^r^^'' ^« loss associated: With 

thi8j,lll increases appreciably as the size of the aliowSle 
credit 18 increased and the eligible population is SpS^ded! 

H R lloi* ^f t Committee has reported 

« ^^ """" introduce a tuition tax credit gradually 

over a three-year span. This- bill differs from the Senate 
- Finance •Committee tuition .tax credit proposal in. a number of 

g;ades'o/wo:i.'" '^'^ - ^^^"^^•^ 
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vay&> Plrst, the -Ways and Means bill is nonrefundable; that 1^, 
the taxpayer can receive a credit only up to the limit of his tax 
liability. Second, the bill applies: only to undergraduate stu- 
dents iAxjr attend school more than half •tinier and Is limited itp 
25 percftit of tuitl^^^^^ tlie maximum credit 

allowed in H.Rv 12050 woul<l be much lower .than the levels pro- 
posed In, the Senate: $100 for calendar year 197^8, $150 for 1979, 
and $250 for 1980, after which tKe program would be terminated . 
unless renewed* ' - - 



THE IMPACT: OF CURRENT PROPOSALS 



- Impact of Proposed Changes to the Basic Grants^Program 

J * -Ea^h Basic Grants plan has a spmcwliat different impacts 
As' Table 13 shows, - the Administration 
- the' greatest ninaber. of grants,3 bujt/4he grant would be 

much smaller because most of thj^students wtuild ;%eceive o the 
$250 minimum grant. ' I^e Sena te\ai^^^^^ bills, on the other 

hand,, Would provide fewe5.^raht3 but those available would be, 
much larger. Under thete proposals, the average grant for a 
■recipieri^-<in the $20,^^0 to 5^^5,000 income class would be ap- 
proximately $575. ^Unlike the President's proposal, however, less 
than f if ty" percjefit of the students from families in this income 
range would-fltia^^ for grants. The House h±ll provides larger 
average grants to lower-income famlTles'because nwsr i^^ 
'student^^faii in these lower-income Kcategp^ies, and H.R. 11274 
ineiudes the two provisions to -assist independent students. For 
exainple, students in the lowest income group, $0'to $5,000, woul^ 
enefit most from the House proposal which would increase eacii 
grant $188, oh average, to $1,257. 



Clearly, these proposals would increase the empMs'l^^^of {^IH T 
federal aid on the goal of reducing .a:he burden of xolleie ^1o:8ts '^.u 
for middle-income families. None of the propo^sals jr.. however, 
would reduce the commitment to ensuring equality of opportunity.^ 
The Administration and House Basic Grants proposals, in tact, 
would increase the funding relatect to achieving equality lof 
opportunity by channeling more benefits to one specific sub- > 
group—independent students, many of whom have lower Incomps. f ' 
None of the Basic Grant components address directly the goal/ of | 
assuring a strong system of higlier education, but they would! no ^ 
doubt have some effect on this goal, too. Middle-income students 
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TABLE. 13* ^ pjSTRi 
^ CURREin 
OPTORTC 
YEAR 1 



$0-5,000 

Benefits /, 
Ayg5 Award 

$5-10,000 V 
^^clplehts 
Benefits 
Avg. Award . 

$0-15,000. t 
Recipients 
.benefits 
Ayg* Award 

$15-20,000 
Recipients 
Benefits 
Ayg* Award \ 

$20-25,0Q0 
Recipients 
Benefits 
Ayg» Award * 

$25^000+ r 
Recipients 
Benefits 
Avg» Award 

Subtotal 
Recipients 
Benefits 
Avg# Award 

Adainistrative ' 
Offsets (mil- 
lions of 
dollars)/ 

Total Costs* 
(aillions , ^ \ 
of dollars) : 



.^^^A • Proposa l Proposal Prbp ogjil 



5,000 

teclpients^ 
tencfits . . . 
lyg; Awrd 


437 ^ 
'467 
r>069 ' 


452 

562 - 
1/243 . 


, 441 
469 
li063. 


" :>447 : 
--562 
1,257 


0,000 - 

Recipients . 
benefits 
^vgr Award' . 


777 ' 
^ 855 
1,100 


"959 
' 97jS 
1,018* , 


* 

■ ,775 . 

. oOl- 

i;-i37 


:W4 , ' 

910 , 
1,132 


5^o6or t 

ecipients 
enefits- 
vg« Award 


'691 
- 565 . 
818 


1,220 
787 
645 


822 ' 
1,001 


834 
833 
999 


2O,O0K) 
ecipients 
enefits 
vg« Award 


269 
154 
572. 


' S57 
385 
402 


- 676 
^ /. 7 

,809 


677 
545 
805 


25,000 
ecipients 
snefits 
?g. Award * 


35 
13 
37r 


- 1,135 

. 256 


646 
571 


'644 
' 371 
576 , 


!cipient8 
snefits 
rg# Award 


^ - 0. 
0 
0 


. 0 ' 
• 0 

6 


312 
1 9^ 

m 


^12 ' 
125 

401* * 


»tbtal 
tecipleiits 
ienefits 
Lvg# Award 


2,209 
2,054 

930, 


.4,723 
3, 001 
635 ' 


3,672 
876 


3,718 
3,346 
900 


dnistrative * 
sets (idLl- 
»ns of 
Xars).' 


54 


81 


'""--^ 71 


71 


otal Costs' 

* 

SillionB 
f dollars) 


2,108 ^ 


-^»Q82 


3,286 


3,417 
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family incomes up to $40,O0QV- vThe Adm^ 

raising the special allowahce subsi^^^ paid tp banks Vby .pne-^^ 
half ipMC**ht# The Adndnlsf^^^ that these changes 

would Increase drama ti^^ :the slxe of t*he Guaranteed Student - 
Loan f:5ogram~that not only: would student loan portfolios:' lii^ 
crease "sufficiently^ absdrbf the newly: ^^e^^ borrowers, hut 

that the overall partlclp^ woui<i rise from II percent to 

13 percent \oi those ellgl - 

There Is^no adequate way to verify the Adminlstratlori-s 
assumptlonB; they are only one of several possible responses by 
banks to the proposed chang^a^^ The Adminlsiration's as^ 
and' two other/possible response patterns are examined here** - 

Lenders^ increase: Significantly -Loan Availability If the 
lending institutions respo^^^ the Adminlstrj^tlon, 

,;there would be 1.6 million loans dispensed In fiscal year 1979, 
Vn Increase of 400,00(3 over fiscal year 1978 (see Table 14). } 
This Increase Includes, about 206,060 newly eligible students, from'^'^ 
higher-income :famllles and an Increase in. the participation 
rute of eUgible ' students from 11 percent to 13 percent. Assrnnr' . 
Ing the ' avjerage size loan Is, $1,600, the total dlsbu 'sement for 
loans In ^fiscal year 1979 would be $2.5 billion. Ihe federal 
Interest subsidy for this, loan volume. Including the proposed 
Increase i would be $255 million. 
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aiti current level of funding student loans; portfolios 
ased*' - 
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685 
44.1 



372 
46.8 



582 
37.5 



286 
18.4 



486 
39.8. 



• 164 
13.4 



,572 ^ 
46.8 



486 
39.a 



538 
46.8 



458 
39.8, 



164 ' 154 

13.4 . ■ - 13.4 



1-2^2 1,150 
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aie^sj)a8_ed_on_0iilce^ 



mately 83^006 tdf /.thejse atuderits wc 

loans ♦* . * , ^ %. _ ^ 

♦ 

The ^Senate bill removes the elig 
do new Incentives for lenders to Ir 

^ \ ^ ho 

o ' ' ' • 



t previous participation urates , approxir 
atudcrits wou^d apply for and receive 

)ve0 the eligij>ility ceiling but includes 
enders to increase loan volume. Under 



Table 15 sKqws ' the ^revenue 16ns and distribution of benef its 
for fiscal y^ar 1980 that are associated with the tuition tax 
credits currently proposed in thf Senate, and In the House ♦ &/ 

Senltte * In- the Senate, there Is a discrepancy between 
the language of the Senate Finance Cpiimlttee biil Itself and the 
Icaguage of the accompanying report, with respect to the way In 
w!ilcfi/pther forms of student fliianclil assistance (grants and 
sthplarshlps) should be considered' dn determining how much 
tiiltioh a family has to pay Id a year* The bill (reflected^ 
in cpiumt^ A '^f Table L5) /states thit tany student aslstance not^ 
inclu4ecl In gross Income/must be used to rei'uce eligible edur 
c'a tl^nar, expense s. ;C and fee^) prior to determining 

'eligibility for th^^ The report (reflected in colw^m 

B of /fable 15) indicates that 'scholar ships and^ should t» 

designated for ali educational^ expenses • Thus eilglbillty Zor 
the credit Is: reduced only by the^the^prppprtion of ' student aid 
apt^li^d. toward; tuitdoV^ahd-f the costs and 

distribution, of "benefit ar^ provided for hoth interpretations of 
the Sehat^ Wil . 

The difference in total benefits and in the distribution of 
these benefits is quite substantial for these two " interpreta- 
tions • Ail wing .grants a^ scholarships to be- applied to all 
educational ,€apehse& incrlases'^^the benefit provided by 55' per- 
cent* Requiring student ^a^ssistance to^ be applied only, against 
tuition wouli prpvlde 14^^ peircent^pf the benefits to famiiies. with 
incomes under '$15^b00* Ajf^proxJittately 31 per!.ent would accrue to 
fellies with incomes between $a5,bbQ and $25^000, and ^5 percent 
:pf the benefits, wputd go to f am' ' -es with incomes ahove $25,000* 
'j^ls^ls In sharp contrast to a88iming |:hat student a^^ ;L8 
applied to all educational expenses* Under, this interpretation, 
32' percent of ..the benefits would accrue to taniilies earning less 
than $15, bop, 29 percent would- go to those with' incomes between 
$15, bob and $25,000^ and 39 percent would * go to families with 
incomes greater than $25,000** ^ ' 



-6^/ Th** Senate tuition tax credit proposal includes eleraientary,. 
secondary and postsecondary education* The analysis^ provided 
in this paper, however, exaraines the costs and dis^trlbutionair 
effects associated only; with the postsecohdirj education 
portion of the tax credit* Appendix A includes the costs and 
distribution of benefits - for refundable* and nonrefundable 
portions of the bill* Separate tables are provided j£or t>^ 
total bill and-f tH^ithe postsecondary portion only* 



TABLE 15* 



POSTSECONpARY tlJlTIQN TAX^ CREDIT PROPOSALS— BISTRIOT-^ 
TION.OP BENEFITS TO FAKILIES IN VARIOUS INCOME CLASSES 
:P0I^ H»R.. 3946, -PROPOSED. BY THE SENATE -FINANCE COM- 
MITTEE (LANGtJAGr OF j50TH TRE BILL AND THE REPORT) 
AND H^R. 12050,^ 'PROPOSED BY THE HOUSE WAYS AND MEANS 
COMMmEE, FISCAL YEAR 1980 a/: NUMBER OF-FAM^ IN 
THOUS^S, BENEFITS IN MItLlONS OF DOLLARS . AVERAGE 
FAMILY:AWARDS IN DOLLARS ■ 



IhcoB»^ 
Class. ^ 



$0-5,000 
Families 
Benefits 
* Avg* Award • 

$5-rg,ibo . ' 

Families . . 
Benefits 
Avg» Award 

$10-15,000 ^ 
FamilieflLT 
^^Benefitt. : 
Avg* Avard 

$) 5-20,000 
Families, 
'Benefits 
Avg. Award 

$20-25, OOd 

Families ^ 
Benefits 
Avg. Award 

$25,000+ 
Families 
Benefits 
Avg* Award 

Total 
Families 
•Benefits 
Av^» Award 



: A 
Senate 
Bill 



B 

Senate 
Report 



C 

Itouse 
Bill 



174 
29 
167 



130 
22 
169 



224 
50 
223 



388 
79 

.204 



571 
143 
250 



1,530 
394 
258 



3,017 
717 
238 



762 
122 
160 



528 
89 
169 



660 
144 
218 



678 
156 
230 



631 
167 
265 



1,599 
433 
271 



4,858 
1,1 ir 
229 



147 
8 
54 



605 
41 
68 



898 
79 
88 



968 
99 
102 



892 
101 
11^ 



2,195 
284 
129 



5,705 
612 
107 



Fiscal year 1980 is use^d rather than fiscal yea^ 1979 for- two 
reasons. First, tax credits claimed in fiical year 1980 most 
closely ^approximate benefits received in academic year 
1979-1980; and second,'. igSO is tlie first fiscal year which 
reflects a full calendar year of eligibility for the tax 
credit. r 
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House. The l!ou8e Ways and Means^^ptpposal (H.R. 12050) would 
allow scholarships, and grants to be designated for ail educa- 
tional expenses, slwilar^ to, the language of the Senate Finance 
Committee report. The House bill would distribute 21. percent of 
the benefits to families with Incomes .under $15,000, 33 percent 
to middle-Income families with .incomes between $15,000* and 
fe25,i300, and 46 percent to families with Incomes greater than" 
1$25,000.' ^ " . 

In both the Senate and the House proposals, the average 
family tax credit, would be greater for higher-income families 
than for lower-income families. This occurs because students 
from higher-Income families are more Ikely to attend higher-cost ^ 
institutions, are less likely to receive other forms of student 
assistance that would be discounted from the tax credit^ and are 
more likely" to have more- than one student In college at the same 
time'.' In 1975, over 20 percent / of the higher-Income families 
(over $25,000) with children In college had two or more In school 
at the same tiraei while only 3 percent of, the lower-income 
families (under $'6,000) with children In college had two or 
more sttidents. attending at the same time. 2./ 

Average family tax credit figures, however, may- be mis- 
leading. In nost cases the family unit ^s the nuclear family ±n 
which -the student is the d?pc^)i^®i^*^ Independent students, 

however., are reflected as families in these figures. Most^ 
Independent students have Incomes under $15,000; thus, many of 
the, family units in the lower-income categories actually Include 
independent students* 8^/ - ^ / 



TJ U.S. Bureau of the Census, lj975 Survey of. Income and Edu- 
cation . 

JB/ It isf difficult to estimate how many Independent students 
attend college or what trie demographic characteristics of 
independent students are .because there is hot uniform agree- 
ment on who constitutes an independent stud^t. For tax 
'purposes, a student would be independent if he claimed 
himself as an exemption. But the. v^asic Grants program has 
more rigorous standards, requiring jthat a student be fl- 
^ nancially independent for at least one full year before being 
^las sifted as independent. In addition to- this caflnltlonal 
problem, it is difficult to determine much about independent 
students. Some data are available, however, (continued) 
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One significant difference between the bills Is that- the 
Senate bill would provide for a refundable credit j whereas the 
House version is nonrefundable. The Senate bill would assure a 
family^ th^ total amount of credit for which, it quallf ies-i-lf the 
•fanlly's total taxies were less than the credit, the family would 
receive a reftmd from the government.. The House yerslph/ on the 
other hand, would allow a credit only up to th« level of a 
family's, total tax liability, ''for this.- reason, the Ways and 
Means bill would" proVlde very little benefit to families with 
Incomes under $10, OOO^ because their tax' liabilities are typically 
quite low. j 

In general," tax credits provide some benefit to individuals 
in all Income ranges, but they tend to provide a greater amount 
of benefits to higher-incoie families. Because of the distribu- 
tional Impact, a turtion tax credit,. like all existing tax 
expenditures related to education, would address most directly 
the federal goal of reducing the burden of college costs. " 

A COMPARISON OF- THE PROPOSEPL BASIC GRAKT PROGRAM C HANfiR^ .AWn THR 
TUITION TAX CREDIT PROPOSALS ' . • ^ - ^ — — 

Students from f amliies - with incomes between $15,000 axiA 
$25,000 would receive appreciably more benefits f .om any of the 
direct assistance nroppsals than froia the proposed tax credits. 
Obviously, higher-incdne families benefit- most diTectly from a 
tuition tax crcsdit. ' ' ; ' 

Lower-income families would benefit, most from either the 
Administration Basic" Grants plan or the House Basic Grants 
plan:. Much of this benefit, however, would be directed to 
independent students and not: to students who are dependent 
members of a family unit. Lower-income families also would 

from the Basic Grants program. In 1977, 1.3 million in- 
dependent students applied for assistance, an increase of 8 ' 
percent over 1976. The majbirity of these students were 
atypical undergraduates in that they were older than a 

- normally progressing undergraduate. A large proportion, 61 
percent, were either married or single parents. Only 17 ' 

• percent were typical single undergraduates under the age of 
23# 
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benefit quite substantially from a tax credit If the credit were 
refundable and did not require that all other forms of financial 
aid be deducted solely- from tuition In determining eligibility 
for the tax credit o The Senate Human Resources Committee 'Basic 
Grants— proposal would provide less benefit to^' low-Income fam- 
ilies, primarily because It does not Include the special pro- 
visions for Increasing benefits for Independent students^ most of 
whom have low Incoco.s* _ ^ 

■ in sum, all of the proposals would shift the emphasis of 
federal funding toward achieving the goal of reducing the burden 
of college costs for mlddle-incoae families and students* None 
of the, proposals,, however, would reduce the level of commitment 
to the goal of achieving equality of educational opportunity. In 
fact, most of the proposals would include at .le^^t a modest 
Increase In benefits for lower-Income famllle's. The- direct 
-spending proposals would focus the new eiiq>hasls on middle-Income 
families* Tax credits would help raiddle-lncbme families some- 
what, but would also channel considerable .asslstanc.e to higher- 
income families* 



TABLE 16*^*DISTRIBnTlbN"0F INCREMENTAL INCREASES OVER CURRENT LAW 
OF MAJOR STiroENT ASSISTiWCE PROPOSALS BY INCOME CLASS: 
BENEFITS IN MILLIONS OF- OOLLARS, FISCAL SEAR 1979 FOR 
DIREC2 SPENDING PROGR^ AND FISCAL YEAR 1980 FOR TAX 
EXPENDITURE PROGRAMS 

~ Admin* Senate House ' Senate 'Senate House ~~ 
Income BEOG BEOG BEOG Finance Finance Ways and 
Class Proposal Proposal Proposal Bill :Report Means Bill 



$0-15,000 
. Benefits 
Percent 



438 
46 



286 
25 



418 
32 



101 
14 



355 
32 



128 
21 



$15-25,000 
Benefits 
Percent 



509 



54 



750 
64 



-749 
58 



222 
31 



323 
29 



200 
33 



$25,000+ 
Benefits 
Percent 



0 

•0 



125 
11 



125 
10 



394 
55 



433 
39 



284 
46 



Total 

Benefits 947 1,161 1,292 717 l,ill 612 

Percent 100 100 100 100 100 100 
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CHAPTER IV. OTHER BUDGET OPTIONS FOR FISCAL YEAR 1979 



The Congress can choose between making major changes or 
Incremental alterations In-^ federal -funding patterns for post- 
secondary education. The major changes, discussed in Chapter 
III, vould redirect the emphasis of federal programs to reducing 
the burden of postsecondary education for middle-income familiesl' 
This chapter examines several other budget options to illustrate 
the intact that relatively small but targeted. incremental changes^ 
could have on achieving specific objectives. The options analyz- 
ed Include: . «- . y 

* - ' 

o options that alter funding for direct higher education 
student assistance programs, and \ 

o options that change funding for institutional aid. 

0P1M0NS THAT ALTER FUN DING FOR DIRECT HIGHER EDUnATTnw RTimTmrr' 
-Ao DISTANCE . - - ^ _- - - - - 



Changing the Basic Granttf Prog ram /' 

The primary role of the Basic Grants program has been to 
enhance equality of educational opportunity by providing the 
necessary financial resources for the most needy students ' to 
obtain postsecondary education. Reducing the burden of college 
costs, however, always has been a secondary goal of the B^sic 
Grants program. Various incremental changes- to the Basic Grants 
program, would have different effects on who benefits and by how 
much. 

If the Congress wished to continue to focus on the goal 
of enhancing, equality of educational opportunity,' one effective 
change would be to increase the amount of money considered 
necessary to sustain a family (and fhus -exempted from considera- 
tion in determining the family contribution to college expenses) . 
One approach of this type, which has received attention in the 
past, would be ^to use the Bureau of Labor Statistics (BLS) 
iQwer-living standard budget rather than the so-called Orshaiisky 
poverty guideline that Is used currently. Shifting to the BLS 
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Index would Increase the number of recipients of Basic Grants by 
19 percent (see Table* h7) . Students from families with incomes 
under $15,000 would receive 29 percent more benefits. The 
average award in this Income group would rise by $1^40, or 14 
percent. - " . 

As with most incjremental options, however, changing the 
family living allowance affects more than just the population to 
which aid is being -targeted. In this case. Increased benefits, 
would also be provided 'to; students from middle-income famiiies. 
Benefits would irictea9e more than 2 Js. times current levels for 
students /from famip.es with Incomes over $15,000> and average 
awards for this --group would increase 17 percent. iftius, incre-' 
mentally increasing the level of ihcooe considered necessary 
to sustain a frilly (ndndiscretionary income) would not only 
reinforce the federal commitment to equality of educational 
oppprtimityiv hut also would help reduce the burden of' college 
costs for middle-incbme fjattliies. ^'As might be expected, "though, 
this single incremental change drives u^ appreciably O^e costs of 
the Basic Grants program. It alone would add an additional $809- 
million to the program in fiscal yedr 1979, an increase of 
approximately 40 percent. - -y.-^^ . 

On the other hand, if the Congress desired to focus more 
directly on reducing the burden for middle-income students 
without providing additional assir^ \ace to students from lower- 
income families, there ar;^ a. number - qf ; incremental changes to 
Ljie Bafific Grants progr^ that could be. made. One particulairly 
effective alteration for focusing new aid solely on middle-income 
students involves; reducing the assessment, r^te on income above 
the family living allpwance. At present, 20 percent of the first 
$;5,000 of discretionary income and 30 percent of ajiy amount over 
$5,000 is added to the expected fsaaily contribution to a stu-r, 
dent's, college costs. Reducing this rate to a IS^percent assess- 
-raent^of ^11^ discretionary income would increase the number of 
beneficiaties by 33 percent. Virtually all of the increases in 
awards would go to students from families with incomes greater 
than $10,000, and the increased benefit actually would grow as 
incomes go up; thus, stQ*fntB^rqm families with incomes-between 
$20,000 and $30,000 would benefit much more from this change than 
they would from most other incremental changes. This alteration 
would increase the costs of the program $528 million in fiscal 
year 1979. 
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TABLE 17. DISTRIBUripN OP RECIPIENTS AND BENEFITS RESULTING 
FROM INCREMENTAL BASIC GRAIITS-ALTERATIONS", BY INCOME 
CLASS, FISCAL YEAR 1979:- RECIPIEN^TS IN: THOUSANDS. 
BENEFITS IN MILLIONS OF DOLLARS ' 



Incone- 
Class- 



$1,800-Maxlauo 
Awards $25,000 
Asset Exclusion a/ 



•n 



/ Recipients 



Benefits 



$5-10,000 
Recipients 
Benefits 

$10-15,000 
Recipients 
Benefits 

$15-20,000 
Recipients 
Benefits 

$20-25,000 
^c^.plent8 
Benefits 

$25-30,000 
' .Recipients 
Benefits 

Total 

Recipients 
Benefits 



437 

467 



777 
855 



691 
.565 



269 
154 



35 
13. 



0 
6 



.Using 
BLS Lower- 
Living ■* 
index " 



I 2,209 
2,054 



446 
561 



. 818 
976 



884 
888 



537 
378 



148" 
- €0 



0 
0 



2,842 
2,863 



Using 15Z 
AsTsessment 
of Dlscretlon.- 
ary Income . 



438 
467 



779 
873 



800 
718 



559 
361 



321 
147, 



44. 
15 



2,941 
2,582 



ERIC 



a,/ This Base Plan assumes the program is 'funded at the full 
authorization level with a aaxlraum award pf $1,800 ind 
an Increase In the asset exclusion fr.om $17,000 to $25,000. 
, These are the only two. differences between this Base Plan 
and current, policy. It assumes the Orshansky poverty Index 
and a current assessment of 20i percent* on' the first $5^000 of 
discretionary income and 30 percent on^'all discretionary 
ln<*6me above $5,000. 
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Changes In Funding of Other Student Assistance Programs 



Support of 6 the ^ student assistance programs could be 
changed Incrementally to alter the emphasis of federal programs 
oh achieving the current mix of goals* The two student loan 
programs— guaranteed loans (discussed In Chapter III) and direct 
loans**- are an important source of student assistance funding that 
recently have received considerable attention. In addition, 
changes have been proposed to the State Student Incentive Grant 
progr^. ^ 

^ National Direct Student Loan Program (NDSL) . The Ford 
Administratipn requested no funds tills prpgran in the fiscal 
year 1977 budget; funding, however, was xestored: b^^ Congress. 
President Carter has requested no * ihcyease, -ill funding for this 
program for fiscal year 1979 • the major* at gument against this 
^program ds that it ''Is an expensl^te^ dupl^icatlon of an ef fort 
better accompiished by the VSL program^^ and it;has beerf^ 
that the .programs be merged. Proponents of' the NDSL program, 
however, point out that it provides assurance of ' a lo^ti. program 
for the most needy studentsr-an^ assurance that-' cannot be In- 
corporated into the preisent GSL program that relies on the good 
faith- and wll^ngness of banks and other lending institutions to ^ 
provide loans to low-income, high-risk student botrowers. 

Despite the fact that NDSLs are based on need, they have not 
been particularly effective in providing assistance to the taost^' 
needy students. In fiscal, year 19^8, it is ^anticipated that 65 
percent of the NDSL recipients will come^ f rom farailies. with 
incomes imder $15,000. This is only marginally higher than the 
63 percent provided in the GSL program to students in this 
low-Income category. So it' appears that ^ though the NDSL- program 
was designed prjjaarily to enhance equality of opportunity, it is 
not much more effective In channelling aid to the- most needy than 
the GSL program, which was designed primarily to help middle- 
income families. . ^ ' 

If federal funding for 'the National Direct Student Loan 
program wfere djUninished,' it is unclear how severe the overall 
effect would be. Any reduction in the number of loans would be 
concentrated among students from lower-income failles, since 
they comprise 65 percent of the recipients of direct loans. But 
participation in the program might not be curtailed sharply by a 
reduction In federal funding. Direct loans are -made from re- 
volving loan f undsLjnaintained by colleges and universities. 
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°^ the more than -3 ,-400 revolving funds at educational 
institutions, over 700 are totally self-sustaining, requiring no 
continued federal capital contribution. Thus, a reduction in 
f!??^- 5v-!"^ would: not alter the lending, patterns of the -700 
self-sustainipg _f unds at all. Many of , the other 2,^'7O0" ihstitu- 
tio?i^ have sizable revolving funds" so- any reduction in federal 
^'v^V^^ contributlohs. would not significailtlv alte^: the avail- 
ability of direct loans at these institibns either. 

State Student. Incentive G rants CSSIGV. These grants offer a 
mechanism through which the federal government could provide 
incentives to states, that fwould increase the amount of available 
As"v?^h^'h ^°|/^l^"^^ly little additional federal investment. 
As with^ the GSL program, the SSIG program is dependent upori 
cooperation from other entities~in this case the states--so 
simply Increasing the level of federal funding would not ensure 
program exparisi-on. 

/ - 

*^ ' > - ^ ' * 

OPTIONS THA T ALTER INSTITUTIONAL AID P ROr.RAMg ^ " ^; 



I'^^-Z . . '^^'fS^^ also be made that would address 

directly the federal goal of assuring a strong system of higher 
education. Approximately 10 percent of the funding for pbst- 
secondary education is designed to help educational . Instltu- 

^it^^vT^'"o^V „/l°^'^f ^^^^^ ^^P^ are those authorized by 
2 1Q7? °L . ^^^'Y °^ 1965, .which, as amended 

in .1976, authorizes the appropriation of "such sums" as may be 
necessary" to^^Sel^ institutions with -the costs of campus xe/ova! 
tlon and ^reconstruction undertaken (1) to conserve energy, (2) to 
meet environmental protection- standards and health and safety 
requirements,,... or <3) to remove architectural barriers to the 
-handicapped. Under this Title, $4 million was appropriated for 
institutional loans in fiscal year 1978^ . But there L^ountlng 
pressure from colleges and universities to\ncrease this funding 
^n^^T^.""^^"''^^'*''-^""^^^^" m energ^.costs are forcing 
or^ facilities cf Vfastef tlinetable 

.r iv^ ^ planned, and because Instllti^ns are expending 
considerable amounts of money to aci:ommodate\aridicapped pLsons. 

.o'«^^°"'w"^ ?° ^±^l±on that has been appr'oprlated for 

construction loans, the American Council on Education (ACE) 
projects that approximately §10 billion is needed for the types 
Of construction and renovation covered by Title VII The Arp 
further suggests that $380 million be authorized in 'grants and 
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The President originally requested §5,0 million In loaa funds 
for fiscal year 1979 to begin a federal effort, in this area. 
Subsequently this request was .<shanged to $50 j^^ in grants* 

This change was made because the Administratipn believes that 
Sufficient incentives are not available to entice institu-r 
tions to borrow money to retrofit^^ buildings to , 2^ th% 
handicapped* . - - f ■ t . 

Eith*5r loans or grants would, cost the. federal government 
about the same in the short riin^ though a loan program costs less 
over fe^^lme; because loans ,are^r In addition^ it Is not 

clear that Insufficieat Incentives . are available to* make loans 
attractive* , The retrofitting of physical facilities to accommo- 
date the hand icapj^d is mandated by law and muist be undertaken if 
"55^8t3SrfIbns~ are; XP' retain federal , funding / It ^ seeus. as^ though: 
th.i-8_mandate does proyl^^^ the incentive for institutions to 
pursue s^uch , projects^ and low-interest loans would provide 
substantive relief * - . - ~ ^ 

Another form pf^institutionkl.^a^^ 
Special Programs for tfi^ Disadvantaged * These programs have -been 
appropriated $115 miliij^^^ A recent eyaiua- 

:tipn of one *pf these programs , Upward Bound , with an annual 
appropriation of $4 million, shows that 'it has been effective in 
preparing and encouraging^^^tudents^ ft disadvantaged backgrounds 
to enter and remain in colllege* 2^/ Thus, incremental changes In 
these programs may repres en t Ian e^ approach to enhancing 

equality of educational pppoftu^ ^ _ - _ _ - 

Also, $120 million /has becsn appropriated'^ for developing^ 
institutions " in fiscal year 1978. ' /These funds traditionally 
have been channelled to a select group of institutions, many of 
i^^ich serve predominantly disadvantaged minority students and 



1/ Higher Education Expenditure Targets for FY79 , a memorandum 
from the American Council on Education to staff members of 
House and Senate Budget Committees, and Congressional Budget 
Office* 

2/ U*S* Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Office of 
i Education, Office of Planning, Budgeting, and Evaluation, 

Evaluation of the Upward Bound Program; A First FolloW'^Up , 

1977* ' . 
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iaaro^iy , - »f«»enws 'oi-.xne population are being" 

• lo°8-"ni^-f«iptCt:._could be to. dilute the foctis fol 
assisting these unique types of institutions. 

^*^«,fP*y alterhitive budget options ^fesentedVin- this 
be^'SS f^^^ to -which incr^Ltai- cSnges cah 

i^v J ""^^T- ^^^Vlbusly, major program aitefltions, 

SJiwf ;h 'T'**^ ^^P'*' appropriate for 

redirecting the naJLox emphasis of federal^ pfo^raus. Incremental 
i^lw '"^'r'f ch4nhelling tlspe;if Ic aSK 

in making, marginal changes in th^ve^^^ goals. 
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:4.^? fstioates^ln this appendix; are based on 3946,. which 

ptovide^dyfor a :re£uhdable tuition tax credit that would ';provide . 

tuition paid by a, fami-ly, in any year up to • 
the ^fqll^wing maximum credits: ■» ^ 

■ 'o - Fi,om,.Augu8t, 1978^^ I980. . §750 to full-tile - ' 

tindergraduate collegiate and po^tsecondary vocational • = 

education tuition expenses and fees. i 5 

4- • ■ V 

From August, 1980 through : July, 1981: $500^' topfull-time 
undergraduate collegiate ^ and pbstsecbridary vocational. " 
education tuition eocpenses and fees-, and to^^elementary and' - 
secondary tuii^ion; exp^n^es a^^^^ v " • ' ' 

Jxom-August,^t9^1.:^5eO-to all elemeu Lar y ^. secondary , and - 
Tjosl^condary— stFden-r^--ro-r-tirft^^^ 



repc -ed from the Senate Finance Committee, there is ,a 
dlsc-cepency between the language of^^the bilJ. and the language of 

■^otroff °" °^ student financial 

. assistance (grants. andL.^schoJ.srsMp5)^shbuW^^ in 
< determining how much . tuiirion- a t^aBTlTy^^^ fay In any year. 

■ dSJlTS'*' °f "'^^ to ireflect"^ the costs'a^i 

distrlbutlojis associ^tea.: Mthjiiach inte A-1 

^SJ^^^^ ^ -^^^^^ "^^^ ^i^h states tha£ all 
other forms of financial assistance must be deducted directly 
from qj«;ifylng^pjIi8^s^ltuition. a^^ 

tTl JS; b?se,5r"on the language of the repoTt,r which stated 
all .other forms' of financial assistance can -be distributed at the 
^iscreti^ of„ donor to all educationfl expenses. To a^^JoxLate 
w/hf ^^ J provision, other -forms of student, assistance 

have -been-distributgd to all educa^onal fexpenses, based on the 

SS f/-^' ^ '^P* °' ' '^W^reprVerits if Ithe toSl - 
lh^l?o The estimate 1 been adjusted t& account for 

tthe,,^pow of students, into and out of school. - ■ 
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. TABLE A-1. - TOTAL fiOSTS OF H.R. '3946, BY REFUNDED AND NONREFUNDED. 

COittONENTS IN MILLIONS OF DOLtARS,. AND PERCENT DIS- 
TRIBUTION OF BENlOTTS BY INCOME CLASS, ASSUMING THAT. 
ALL STUDENT AID GRANTS MUST BE USED' TO^ REDUCE ELIGI- 
BLE EXPENSES (TUITIOK AND FEES) PRIOR TO DETERMINING 
ELIGIBILITY FOR THE TAX CREDIT ' 



Fiscal " Refunded Npnrefunded 

Year Total Cost, Component Component 



-1978 


19 




.. "■ 19 


1979 


505 * . 


76 


429 


1980 


S37' 


ir4. 


72 3u 


1981 " 


2,203 


155 


2, "028 


1982 




476 


3,543 


i983 




552 


4,238 



iPercent of Total Benefits for%Tultion Expenses 
- in Calendar Years /^--^ -- 

1978- 1979 \'1980 1981 -1982 1983 



$0-5,000 


4 


4 


3 


5 


5 


5 


$5-10,000 


3 


' 3 


3 


4 


5 

V 


5 


$10-15,000 


7 


7 


8 


9 


9 


9 


.$15-20,000 


11 


11 


14 


15 


14 . 


14 


$20-25,000 


19 


20 


19 


18 


18 


18 


' $25-30-, 000 " 


16 


17 


16 


15 


15 


17 


$30-40,000 


20' 


20 


19: 


17 


17 


17 


$40-50,000 


9 


8 


8 


8 


8 


8 


$50,00W- 


11 


11 


10 


9 


9 


9; 



Income Class 
Family Income 
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TABLE A-2. COSTS OF THE- POSTSECONDARY dOfipONENT OF. HiR. 3946 BY 
/REFUNDED AND NONREFUNDED COMPONENTS (IN MILLIONS OF 
/ DOLLARS) , AND PERCENT DISTRIBUTION OF BENEFITS BY- IN- 
/ COME CLASS, ASSUMING THAT ALL STUDENT AID GRANTS MUST 

BE USED TO REDUCE ELIGIBLE EXPENSES (TUITION 'AND FEES) 
/ PRIOR TO DETERMINING. ELIGIBILITY FOR THE TAX CREDIT 



/ 

Fiscal 
Year/ 

/ 



Total Cost 



Refunded o 
Component 



Nbnre funded 
Component 



19/78 
l^>79 
1980 - 
4981 

1982 . 

1983 - 



19 
505 
717 
1,301 
2,226 
2,914 



76 
114 
262 
352 

442 



19 
429 
603 
1,099 
1,874 
2,472 



.Percent of Tota] Benefits, for Tuition Expenses 
in Calendar Years 



Income Class 



1978 ' , 19.79 



1980 



1981 



1982 1983 



$0-5,000 


' 4 


$5-10,000 


3 


$10-15,000 


7 


$15-20,000 


11 


$20-25,000 


19 


$25-30,000 


, 16 


$30-40,000 


1 20 


$40-50,000 


1 9 


$50,00CH- 


1 11 



4 
3 
7 
11 

\2d 
17 
20 

'8 
10, 

- \ 



o 
7 
10 
19 
16 
20 
9 
12 



1 


7 . 


7 


5 


5 




8 


9 


9 


11 . 


12- 


12 


18 


18 


17 


15 


14'^ 


14 


18 


17 


18 


8 


8 


8 


10 


10 


10 



TABLE A-3. "total' COSTS OF H.R. 3946, V REFUNDED AND NONREFtJNDED 
COMPONEI^TS (IN MILLIONS OF DOLLARS) , AND PERCENT DIS- 
\ TRilUTION. OF BENEFITS BY INCOME- CLASS, ASSUMING THAT 

OTHER FORMS OF STUDENT AID (GRANTS AND SCHOIARSHIPS) 
CAN'-BE applied to ALL EDUCATIONAL EXPENSES, ' THUS RE- 
DUCING ELIGIBILITY FOR THE 'CREDIT ONLY' BY THE PROPOR- 
TION OF STUDENT AID APPLIED TOWARD QUALIFYING EXPEN- 
SES . - — . . - , 



Fiscal 
Year y 



Total Cost 



Refunded 
Component "-p 



Nonrefurided 
Component 



1978 
1979 
1980 
1981 
1982 
1983 



25 
751 
i,231 
2,lf83 
4,789 
5,751 



153 
241 
452 

'727 . 
853 



25 
59^ 
990 
2,431: 
4,062 
4,898 



Percent of Total Benefits for Tuition Expenses 
n in Ca. endar Years 



Income Class 


« 

1978 ' 


1979 


1980 


1981 


1982 


1983 


$0-5,000 


11 


11 


7 


S 


8 


8 


$5-10,000 


8 


8 


6 


7 


7 


.7 


$10-15,000 


.12 ' 


13 


11 


11 • 


ii 


11 


$15-20,000 


- 14 




15 


15 - 


16 , 


15 


$20-25,000. 


14 


}15f 


i 16? 


116 


- 16 


16 


$25-30,000 


12 


" : ii" : 


13- 


■13 


'^13 


13 


$30-40,000 


15 


14 . • 


16 


15 ' 


15 


15 


$40-50,000 


6 


6 • 


7 


7 


7 


7 


$50,0004- 


8 


^ 7 . 


9 


8 


8 

# 


8 
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TABLE A-^. 



COSTS OF THE POSTSECONDARY COMPONENT OF H.R. 3946, BY 
.REFUNDED AND NONREFUNDED COMPONENTS (IN MILLIONS OF 
DOLLARS) , AND; PERCENT DISTRIBUTION OF BENEFITS BY IN- 
COME CLASS, ASSUMING THAT OTHER FORMS OF STUDENT AID 
(GRANTS AND SCHOLARSHIPS) CAN BE APPLIED TO ALL EDU- 
CATIONAL EXPENSES, THUS REDUCING ELIGIBILITY FOR THE 
CREDIT ONLY BY THE PROPORTION Of' STUDENT AID APPLIED 
TOWARD QUALIFYING EXPENSES 



Fiscal 
Year 



Total Cost 



Refunded 
Component 



Nonrefunded 
Component 



1978 
1979 
1980 
1981 
1982 
1983 



25. 
751 

i,in 

1,900 
2,998 
3,886 



153 
241 
398 
602 



25 
598 
870 
1,502 
2,396 



749 ' 3,137 



• Percent of Total Benefits for Tuition Expenses 

in Calendar Years ' 

Income Class 1978 1979 1980 1981 1982 1983 



$0-5,000 11 11 

$5-10,000 8 8 

$10-15,000 12 13 



10 11 11 11 

8 8 8 8 

12 12 12 12 



$15-20,000 14 14 13 U 14 14 



$20-25,000 14 15 



14 14 14 14 



$25-30,000 12 12 12 12 12 19 

$30-40,000 15 - 14 15 ? 15 15 

$40-50,000 6 6 7 ' 1^ 15 - 

$..50,000f 87 9 



6, ; 6 6 
8 ' 8 8 
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APPENDIX B. THE COSTS AMD. DISTRIBUTIONAL IMPACT OF H.R. 12050 A 

TUITION. TAX CREDIT, REPORTED- BY 'THE HOUSE WAYS AND . 
MEANS. COMMITTEE 



ERIC 



wh^.i, estloates in this appendix are based on H.R. 12050, 
^J.^. P'^ovides for a nonrefundable tuiffion tax credit that 
would cover .up to 25 percent of tuition paid by a fariily i^ any 
yjar for undergraduate students or ppstsecondary vocational 
education students.. The credit could be claimed only f^or stu- 
tllll "^-^^ at least, four l^nths S a quaSl 

ti!f^V at least eight months of a calendar year. The 

?^7fl^^''°"\^ Sny.'° ^"'^ calendar years 

credit '^'°l,nf thereafter, with the following ma^iSm 

y^\97r^ ,^1''''^^''^'' $150 for ^calendar 

year ly/y, and ?250 for calendar year J 980. 

be Ji^X. student grants and scholarships^ would 

tuition educational- costs Itf deteWning how much 

^ JlJlT J^i^ ^" To approximate this pro- 

^ipTare dis^r/..''?T- "'^^^^^^^ grants .and schoUr-"^ 

(tuitibn? otv. proportionally to qualifying>expenses 

(tuition) and other expenses (room and board, etc.). 

ing a^unts"^ """^ ^ expenditure in the follow- 

o $15 millioii in fiscal year T978, 

p $374 million in fiscal year 1979, — 
/•^ , o $612 million in fiscal year 198i), 

o $657 million in fiscal year 1981, -and 
o $0 in fiscal year 1982. 

0ffT??*«%*!!^^'" ♦^^^ Congressional' Budget 

hfi bo '^^'^ Simulation model. Adjustments 

have been Mde to account for the proportion of part-time undef! 

ilan ^! th" f° ^^^'^ half-time and the: propor- 

tion of these students who are in school for at least eight 

C ^L^flo^o/sTd^t^'f- ^r^'*^ adjustment has been nil 
..or trie flow of students into and out of school. 
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APPENDIX C. A TECHNICAL DISCUSSION OP THe'bASIS 
, FOR THE TAX CREDIT ESTIMATES 



? . ''""^ distributional effects of various 
S^veloLnt ?*^^n? the Hu»an Resources and Cdn^S^T 

ylTlTl /^^^ Division of -the Congressional Budget Office 
has developed a computer ;8lmulation model. 

Recent Ref^nP,«>n^«■ The modeling technique used for t-hi« 
^i^^'Vr^'^' the, following three r^fi^^t^^^^^^^ ove^ 

srjai'^^r^^^ 

8Tud"l«tV^V^^ f ^ the-veterans' suipopulation 
Of students is approximated. The effect of this re- 

Ind m^htlv "I"""''" ''I °' lov-inadme students 

M^hot f*-^ increase the benefits to families from 
higher-income classes. 

° sSmJ""* ^"^^ "^^ '^^^ "edit cost 

sinmlation. This revision reduces slightly the averaze 
family tax liability and thus reduces /lightly the costs 

tL cL"°T »^,'^^'* °' a t^x credit%la„.f Ih 

the case of H.R. 1^050, this has ;^n appreciable effec? 
because the credit is nonrefundable. eerrect 

° t^^crea^^^° estimates of tuition tax credits calculated 

I^Wed .h" ^ ^^--^^^^ over- 

estimated the cost of .nonrefundable tax credits because 

^I^^Jtutr^ j^:^e_fia^^^ 



rtin:7\ ^^^K^^^ data base permits the credit to be 
ani «\ filing unit basis. Thus, the incomes 

and subsequent tax liabilities of the economic units 

^"tS^nev'dat "i'' °' '"^"^ -^^«> are smaller 

in the new data base than in previous estimates. 

Data_|ource8. The Survey of. Income and Education (SIE) a 
by the « population taken in the spring o?i976 

by the C.nsus Bureau, is used as the core data base for Vi!! 

:St 'in- va'ri''' T^''''^' distribution of %t:dl 's^a^d'Yamn^ 
^nf fnrir../ Ki."'""* '^^^ ^^P* level of school! 

ing (private/public, postsecondary/elementary-secondary, etc.). 
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The federal tax module of the Math model (developed by 
Mathematlca Incorporated) was modified to simulate 1977 ta* law , 
on the SIE data*. This model calculates the earned- Income tax 
credits, the personal credits, and; the tax liabilities of the 
Individual tax filing units in the data base. The child care tax 
credit and the proposed education tax credits have been simulated 
using data in the CBO model. • \ 

sWce^the SIE does not report the educational expenses 
incurred by students, it was necessary to meige expenses and 
benefit data fro© other sources with the SIE. These sources 
Include: - , * ^ 

o The National Center for Education Statistics— rdata-<?n 
postsecondary and elementary-secondary enrollments, 
tuition 'and total cost in postsecondary education, public/ . 
private distribution of students, and nonfederal levels of 
student assistance. ^ 

o The Office of Education — a model for estimating' Basic 
Grants costs which provides the number and size of Basic 
Grants awards by income class and data on the size and 
distrlbutlonror^upp^^^^ 7 : 

o • The American Council oh Education (Cooperative Itistitu- 
tional^ Research Program)— data on the overlap ^between 
federal and nonfederal student assistance. 

6 The Ninth Aiinual Survey of the National Association of 
State Scholarship and Grant Programs — data on the number 

" of awards andfri'amount of funding provided for state 
scholarships ^ - 

o The Council, of Graduate Schools and the National Science 
Foundation— data on the number and size of awards to 
graduate students. 

All v^iables were adjusted for projected annual changes. 

Uimits of the Cost Estimating Procedure . ^ Computer-based 
simulation models only approximate the actual- conditions that 
wil%..af f4ct the costs and effects of proposed changes. Llmita- 
tio^fe/of the model CBO has developed Include the following: 



6.6 



The aodel assumes a static student population. It does 
not Include entries to or exits from schools during the 
acacjeoic year. :Th.us, the model assumes there are four 
undergraduate classes ellglblle for the credit; whereas, 

^^^^rSS''^ '^ Students^^ who 

only attend during the spring semester of a calendar 

^ "'Vl''^ ^ full credit, -depending upon 

their tuition costs, and entering students for the fall 

their f^rf^M^"^'' eligible for the full credit if 
their fall tuition costs were high enough, ih effect, 
therefore, five .undergraduate classes a, year would 

.fn^ri-^ ' -'t, '^"^^^"^ "^^^^ incorporated- 
•into the modeU The effect of this phenomenon is to 

^mderestlmatp costs from 8 to 15 percent* ' 

Fall enrollment figures are used to represent the student 
.population. This, however, does not reflect the attri- 
tion than pccurs throughout the- academic year. To the 
.extent that; attrition is not captured In- the CBO model! 
the cost estimate will be top high. 

me CB0 'rs%m^te is based on the assumption that ither 

fS f "f ^^-"^^ P^"^''^"^^ current levels. If 

federal aid increases ^appreciablyi as currently proposed 
by cfeniittees of both the House and the Senatef fhe cost 

oLe^'^fnr^*'^"/ .""T^t ^« recipients of 

?2" ^^^^""^^ assistance would be contributing 

i'o.1lH 1^. '^"^^^^ therefore, the? 

would .qualify for less tax credit. ' 
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. The fourth annual conference of the'^Northeast Associatidn fir Institayonal 

Research was held from October 27 through October 29 at; the New England 0 

■ ' ■ ■ ^ ' ..." ^■ 

for Cootinuing Education, University of New Hampshire, Durham, New Hamp^' 

The- purpose of this year's conference was twpfold: • ^ • 

■ *to disseminate "information about ihe' methods and content of 

•^Institutional planning and research. ' • • ,' - 

♦ ' 

*To provide a forum in which institutional researchers can 
discuss and seek assistance in theil^ comnfon ^robl^ms. 

^ The conference focused on varioGs (ferspectives of the role of institutional 
research in a time of retrenchment:' poVicy analysis, econorafc assumptions, 
resource managenent, academic planning and cooperative statewide planning. Among 
the themes addressed were: ^ • 

^♦Enrollment Projections and Financial Planning^ 
^♦Institutional Efficienty and £ff^tivene?s . 
♦Planning for Growtii in Adult and Continuing Education 
♦Student Attrition and Consumerism 
♦Gdvemmental Regulations and Reporting Requirements 

♦Evaluation Studies and- Academic Program Review* t 

. • . ■ I ' . 

The keynote this year was deliveM by Dr. Harilyn Glttell, Assistant VUe 
" , . _ ^ ^ ^ ? , . _ 

President and Associate Provost of Brooklyn College.* Dr.-^ttell, a potltical 

^ * * ♦ 

science research6T, Ji,as s'uperv1sed institutional research at Brooklyn College 
■ where she attempted to put instit(itioRal research into a policy process; Basing 

her renarks on, these* experiences, .she addressed one of this year's conference 
. lihemes: "Does IRf Institutional Retrenchment?" Her emphasis Included the need 
for ipstitu'tlonal researchers to become mgr^ctidn ei^ented, and more central 
.to^an irtstitutio/)'s pi an|^ng process; for their work to become tle^l to policy 
planning, and for. their work to expand to, include program "ev.alua-ti on, seif--' 
evaluation, Internal-and market analysis, and research to meet the neects of all 

ERIC- • ' • , • 



ccnslituents of the institution. - . . ' 

. \ - • ^ 

The" papers contained in this publication were submitted in photo-ready copy 

■ by the individual participants. .These papers do not represent all the papers pre*' 

sented bu? rather*, on^ thosTe which were submitted by the presenters^ Thus, many ^ 

of the presentations at the conference are tinfortunately' not reflected in these 

proceedings. However, the submitted papers do provide an accurate profile pf the 

■ .' * 

tenor and tone of the cqriference. * u ■' . 

The coiiference evaluations were overwhelnvingly positive ^d the -success of 
the conference can be attributed in great part to the untiring effor|;s of the many 
individuals, including the Conference. Arrangements Conmittee: ALBERT ELHELL, 
" University Syst^ of New Hampshire, and ERIC BROWN, New Hampshire College and 
University Council. In addition, the help. and support of JAN SCHEIBEL and PAT 

J 

CAROH ofthfr NECCE staff can not be overemphasized. . / 

Program Coimiitte4 reponsible for the' program were: , y 

~ - HlbtlAM FENSTEfdACHER, University of HaSsachusetts-Bos*qn (Ch,) 
JAMES SELGAS, Harrisburg Area Community College, ?M ' 
HELEN WYAI^,.-State University of New York at Buffalo 

In addition, th^ contri^buti^ns of the Conference Convejje*^ should not go 

unnoticed , and these people yferer 

* ' ■ 

WILLIAM FENSTEMACHER, University of Massachusetts-Boston (Ch.) 
STEVE BIRRELL, University of. New Hampshire 
HOLLY BROAD, Syracuse University 
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. ;Econo3aic Assumption^ are the building' Blockfi^for rational 
planning^ effoirt., lUie assunq>tions that are iised arQ the direct Outcome 
of institutional research* El6ginning with ^hat premise^Shis paper will 
describe the key role assumptions occupy in implementing a process of 
planning as learning, and define several of the jnajor assumptions that 
have been developed at the Rochester Institute of Technology. 

* Planning -at RIT Is guided by ^he following principle; planning Is 
a learning process involving the total Institute community and beyond that' 
w^l result in a^ticipatoryuaction rather than crises oriented reaction. 
Two majbr^ activities then^'^^fe to establish a "best guess" abou^he future 
enrlvonaent for the institution and carefully describe^ the major components 

or assumptions, upon which "that best guess is built. When this is done, 

^ ' ' * • - ' 

the planning process is not completed; it has only, begun. What is now 

available is a set of tools for understanding. RIT finds itself at this 

point ^resCTtly. . ' _ ' ^ ^ 

, Undoubtedly everyone ^^^11 agree that you have to make assumptions to 

_ . ♦ * 

build an economic model; no great wisdom there! What may not be agreed 
upon, or understood, is that the a8sun5)tlon3 mu^t b^ made explicit, clear, 
simple statements so that all can react to them; so that their gfenisis can 
be descriifed; so that their factual basis can be tested; so tba^t t*hey can 
be modified basei^pon' the interaction and the unfolding ^of the future. It 
is in this j>rocess *that understanding can be achieved and a plan for action 
constructed. , ^ 



If the assumptlotis are carefully developed and widely shared it 
is, ay poiitention that you liaVe a set of testable hypothesis that can ^^e 
rationally debated•^ ..You provide an opportunity to test variations and 
•*what if" possibilities. YDii have a chkck on the historical accuracy of 
your assumptions. In^hort, the laodel that rests on the assumption^ 
do^ not become cast in conctate, the shibboleth, the cause celebre; it 
'is a wor4cing, changing tool for xinder|ftatiding. ^ 

^ Maybe I have repeated myself in these'introductpry remarks; pleas^ be 
assured it is not put of some narcissistic tendency but rather a result 
of my conviction that this is an Important ptocjes^ too* often ignored. If 
I am too critical, I apologize. However, I have witnessed too many instances 
in institutional Research and^lanning where the end. justifies, or hides the 
means. Process and means are equal to or greater,,than the ends JLf planning 
is to be considi^red a fea'ming process. - . * 



• 



Now that you have sat through that polemic, let me more qui^ly guide'^ 
you through some of the major assumptions that we have developed for use in 

the planning process at'RIT. - ^ ^ 

r ' ' ' 

It xku. perha^^^ come as no surprise -that we assume inflation will 
be a major feature of current and future educational environments* We further 
assume that Inflation foi* higher education will QAitpace general inflation by * 
X 3/4% and that by th$ en^ of the study, period (1990) will have compounded 

at the rate of 6Z per., year r What t^en. ara the Jbasis of thesg assumptions 

/ ' / 

regarding inflation? 



^Irst, It vas established that historically there was in Inflation ^ * 

gap. This gap relates to ^^ejferal features of higher education: it is 

labor interisivet it does not* have the structural advantage of industry 

"'with Its ability to increase productivity by^the employment of capital 

through the use, of technology and machinery; it Is suljject; to a wide range 

of -publicly *iD^dated social* programs* Based iipon this analysis, a 

rather obvious case can be built that tlie educational dollar will erode 

at a faster rate than the general dollar* The basis for the 1 3/4% differen- 

- ' ' 

tial is found in .the historical -documentation of the development of the* ' 

^ • V " ; 

Higher Education Price Index (HEPI) . * . . ^ •> 

What can be assiped about* the offsets for this inflationary spiral? 
In the 1960's which are now counted among "the good old days" there were- 
several factors which robbed higher education of the joys of dealing with * 
jLnf lation: enrollment growths and the "passjr through" concept of educational , i 
pricing was one significant factor* * TJie other major ingredient was income j 
transfers from other economic sectors: the percentage of GNP devoted to 
education more than doubled to 2. 5% during those years. Thfe^l970's liave * 
been wlb^ess. to a severe leveling df both, trends; the steady state ip now 
an^pt description. The 80 's? Any 'project ions that have been examined suggest 

that the rising and steady curves of the past two decades will take on a ^ 

♦ * 
decidedly negative tilt. Thus, in a^set of overly brief and simplified remarks, 

I have exposed public enemy number one, inflation^- 

Armed with tbi^ set of assumptions, an Institution must ask what can 
be done abotit Inflation and 4evelop a second set of assumptions. It appears 



that internal adjustments are tke ig^Uspary source .of protectiort agaii^ ^ 
tiie* ravages of inflation, 'Can we pass through the entire impact of- ' - . 

inflation to student charges? *l!iis' Is hardly a prudent ^step, particularly 

' » ' " . . ( * ' • ^ ^ 

^ for independent in£«:itutipns, in light of a developing, disCfetioriaty ^ 

. attitude toward higher education. Can voluntary sypport and endowment, , 
return compensate for the lost r^venufe? With gredt^r *ef fort on Institur-- 
tional^ advan^i^ent there is some hope of a partial offse£ but the economic 
environment impacts these Sreas also. The primary focus of ^.ntemal adjust- 
ments wi\l fall on that element of ^duca'tional activity referred to as > 

^faculty and staff productiviCy, 'As an abstraction, productivity is- ' . 

rl&flected^in the ratio of faculty to student^ (or staff to students)'. ^ 
Asstmpttons have been developed regarding "increasing thia ratio; specifically 
from its ^urrent level pf approximately 16:1 to* 20:1 ±n 1990. Needloes' to 

, say, such an assinaption requires much definition and debate - but this* is 

- vital to a leaming'process. - * " 

\ Since the productivity assump'tion* i^ fbe primary line v-of defense against., 
inflation/ I will desctibe briefly how we ha*^ approached this vifal, but 
volatile area* We have related the discu;ije?ion of productilvity to the projected 
number' of faculty /cojppensatibn increments^ instructional resource dollars, 
and the educational dell>;g^ system* Thfe analysis of the latter two related 

factots Vill< demonstrate, at least partially, how RIT is dealing with this 

' * ' V ' ' , * ' 

issue* • ^ \ ^ ' ^ 

^ By developing projections of the instructional. resource dollars available 
per FTE student fn bloth ci^rrent and constant dollars we. were able to stress 



the important rple^ pfdductlvlty plays In prev^tiiig ft/tther erosloo. As • ' 
ft is, there is an etfosion ot well. over 200 ddllars per TIE sty^ent. betw^ , * , 
' 1976 and 1990. Inflation is elearly the calpfifc and productivity the hedge. A 

Sioce RIT is cottmitted "Is^ quality instruction, productivity will]; hav^. 
to be seen in "a Aroadfer way t%»et"just more ,stiidents in an -individual Facult3? 
member's classroom-, althbuglij^ the traditional view of student/faculty rat/ios' ' 
seems to inevitably foetid there. As an abstraction, however, the ratio does 
not reflect other decision variables that c'an contribute to increasing _ 
productivity. Greater use 'of^ instructional* techiiolo'gyj changing teaching ' 
lo'ads";, independent -s.tudy, efficient use of facilities, andean eclectic." approach 
■ to instructional methods ar^ all means o& ehhancing productivity. .The number 
of courses in a college that are diiplicative are as detrimental as inflation 
in terms of decreasing instructional, ^enditures per FTE student and holding' . . 

I . < ' " • " 

^own productivity. These. decision variables will ha ve to .be given due cdnsideVa 
tion as'we prepare for the diff iculg.J^lBer'^ojeeted'ln tjie^O^^ 




.toofber-Stgnificant area in which assumptions must be developed ik 
enrollment. \aw were these 4eveloped -by RIT? One^clear stimulus was the 
excellent work done.by the New York State Education Department in projecting 
statewide enrollment patterns,, ^ Based upon' institutional master planning 
efforts and care€ul trend analysis, the state has p'rojicted a 30% declijcpe 
in the traditional simdent population between new and 1990. , In addition ' 
they provided a set*'of assumptions on how. that decline wpuld impact dif f eren- 

tlally on institutions across the state. ^ These assumptions were baped-upon 

• ' ' ' * - \ ^ 

geographic ideation, prjogram, and other factors. The most important element 

was Institutional demand^ or attra$.tlv^ness. This inslghe provided by the 



IState Education Department , .and widely publicized I might add, caused ^; 

* • ♦ Q * ■ o* #■ .« 

RIT to examine . tho^ assitoptlons in orde^: to plot our own enrollifient 
patterns. .A ' * • . * A ^ ' ' 

It was a surprlflimil^txs^o learn that we- were no£ .classlMed as a 

high demand institution and it was assumed that thfe Impact. of enrollment 

• / *» ** '*., 

% . * . • ' ' s 

declines would be feljs.more se3?erely at^RIt. Since the Education 'Depart- 

ment earefully described their asstmiptions we Were able to test tKeir 

t * . •* • 

^validity., ©emand was based in part upon a ratitx of enrollment to appl.ica- 

*' tions. ■ In examining this concept we'discovoKd that a large segment of our 

, . : " . A'*' ~ 

applicanl^ool was never counted - those who applied, but becaus^W space ^ 

^-^^ . ♦ ^ 

limitations their applications were returned and never processed* •Through 

this arialysjfc^, the assumptions about enrollment were altered to 'reflect a ' \ 

scp^what more optomfstic", but realistic proj edition* Obviously, there are 

considerably morfe variables Chat malce up enrollment assumptions and the 

re^ltant pyojectfons^ btit I us§ this exaiig)le to stress the edu/fetive nature 

of clearly stated assumptions* J*^. , 

Although I have npt.^een itbo^spopific aboilt the actual assumptioils 
developed f ot RIT, l^^n say we have developed 18 iajor ^sumptions .about 
such areas as: ^tudent V: badges, gpyefnanft« ,r campus housing, staffing and 
compensation, voluntary support, endowment, public support^ energy and several 
others* These are currently btfing discussed by all members of the Institute 
community* . 

Whether..^u .personally agD©e or disag»e with assumptioriS tfiat I 

hayS described lb unimportant; the fact tsnat there is an assumption /for - 

» • «^ » - 

you ta agr^e or disagree with fs the important element of my message this , 
ai^^erpQon. I will be happy to expand on any t^t you may Jbe interested in 
discussing^ Tha^nk you.*' 



Institutional *)Bfe6earchr Institutional Retrenchment, and Resotirce ManaQement ' 
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^ r '> . * - ' Office of Inst.- Research 

' ^ • ' . ' ' ' S^U-^.^. at Albany 

The conference fodus on Institutional Research in a Time of Retrench- ^ 

ment^impiiel that there may be something different about our ^oles^in 

^ ^uch a titne,^ That . implication seems to have generated its own challenge 

'^itiiin eacfe^atus: Is^an^thing really differ:ent? JErom an objective 

Systems standpoint,, nothidg M.s. (to 'responsibilities to provide informa- / 

otion in support of ^decision-rmaking about z;esource management have not . 



changed; our chief executives need workload and enrollnent Infoirmation in 

good times as 'well as 'bai»_aad our efforts are needed in all seasons. ' 
" »^ 

Put even as we xiefend the objectivity of our professional responsibil- 
ities we all know i^hat good times and bad times are not the same* Though 
our systems and proce'ss^s ^re unchanged, the decision-making environment^, 
is clearly different ~i& ways thati'^have considerable impact upon the data \ . 
and anarlyses we are called upon to produce* The precipitating factot is ^ 
obvious* As an instituition grows in programs^ students and faculty, its 
managers hav,e a dx^fferent attitude toward their souirc^ o& supporTS«id the 
processes of allocation than when the instii'lit-ion is stable or , declining 

- • . /I - ' ' " ' • ■ 

in size. Aa/long as there' is growth, new demands can be met by new 

* " ' " ' ♦ 

resources* From an institotional standpoint, the significance of those 

resources x^s not simply that they are "new" indeed, as budget^ grow by 

' »-' ^ " 

minimum Incretfnents, a new position may have le$s value than an older ^one 
but that-no-one else on^ campus Ixas an existing claim to th6m. 'No oxen are 
gored when new, faculty lines are generated; the need to bef/ met t:an be 
exajmlned objectively ^(even abstractly) on its own merits as a desirable 'pr' 

justifiable purppse,.. <^ - * ,^ 

- •- » * » , 

Let circumstances change, hostever, and a valid need emerge during a 
ttole in which resources are not increasing — • or a requirement to cut bac^c 
^ be announced --"and allocatipn assuQ a different charge t#r in the minds' 
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of its participaats. All resourceSu.no« are claimed, and tie process of 

* reallocation to meet a ^lew need cieans denying an existing claim. 
Decisidns are no longer abstract and objective; theyVill hurt, and the 
hurt must be justified. The actions of the'administrator responsible for . 
reallocation must be- buttressed by a defen^sible vail of ^ logic and fact 
against the responses of those whose existing olaiias have been denied, 

' That combination of logic and fact must satisfy, three questions that arfe 
peculiar, in the ordinary setting, to retrenchment and reallocation: 

1. Is it necessary? Is the retrenc^nt crisis (or the new deman^) 

real, or has it been manufactured for some piarpose? ' (Bie ^ 

wording of this-question suggests that a note of paranoia may be 

— ^ — \ . ' ' ' . - . * 

an insistent par/ of the |ubsequent dialogue.) 

2. Why me? By vhat crtCefia has the decision been made that my 
program sl^ld give up resources rather than- another? 

^ 3, Who 'says so? What consultation has preceded the decision so 
^ that a reasonable person could conclude that my program rieeds 

X have had a faa^'^earlngf - ^ ^ 

Behind these, question^, and the , circumstances that prompt them, 
stands' another factor of considerable importance to decision-making in 
higher education and^to the role of institutioaal research in its support r 
the tensio.^ "between alternative managem^t styles.^ The most recent issue- 
in the AIR/Joss^-Bass series on "New Directions for InstitutipRal 

Research'^ is particularly h&lpful tc^^ all of us in its examination of 

* 

this tension- as the context for our work. Is the campus to operate on the 

(1) Carl ^. Adams (ed), Appraisin?^ Information Needs of Decisi on Makers^ 

• . no. 16 (Autumn 1977) ip '^Xew Directions for Institutiocral Research" 

(San Francisco: Jossey-Bass, Inc.V 1977)-' . 
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basis (to use E^l Cheit's distinction) ^ of folk metho'ds 'or syst^ 
methods? Wfe have been through, a^decade of continuing advances in the 
development of management' systems; the best known products ard mainstays 

- ?p * 

of coiitemporary institutioslal research* But even as our skills have 
increased, the .attitudes and styfe^ of . caiq)us decisibn-make&s have ^^"^j 
remained niore attuned to. ^'l<?osely organized collections of professi<>n§JL^"^'^^ 



that have traditionally characterized the college scene. In growth years, 
the coJLlective, Judgmental ^approach to resource mada^eoent can survive, 
with minimal systems support because no one really gets hurt; a V^o" 
5nswfcr can simply mean "aot yet", and aspirations can remain high. In 
jtimes of retrenchment or reallocation, howevet, "no" comes to mean "no't 
^t all", and the decision maker is. likely to need a mdre formal and , 
systematic set of justifications. In this context the^ in^titutioilal 
researcher is best described by Bernard Sheeha^jT^^ree-hat theory^^ as 
the hupan interve[ntionist who, understanding the^TyerspecCives of , _ 
3ec is ion-maker, analyst, and technicxan, is,able-to facilitate a synthesis 
between traditional adadenic strategies] of incremeiTtellsm and^^tiie products ^ 
*of^ systematic management. 

Institutional researchers who have participated in resource management 
wiir^ecognize that role. Taey are« likely also to recognize, wit^ Adj^ . 
at al; a shared frustration with existing limits and past over-promises of 
various information systems. There are no ma^ic solutions to them; In 
many respects the most important advances in £he capapus use of information 



(i) Earl F. Cheit, ."Challenges Inherent in the Systematic Approach," in 
Adams/ ojf^ clt^ , p. 59. 

(J) Ibid, p. 72* ' . - ^ . ' 

(4^ Bernard sKeehan, '^lef lections on the Ef tectiveness of Informational 
Support for Decision Maker s,V in Adams, cp> cit. , pp. 93-95. 



systeoa^ are chose tinexportable techm^wes d^i^^d .tt fit local 
tonditlons. Thus, to g5 beyond geiieraj. exhortatioas in discussing 
resource managaneat^in a ti?^ of .retrenchment-iiith persons ;representing 
^- diverse -institu6i<im3 i^^ 'di^cult task. .lAtiae adv^^ 
. ^tj^ge'stions,. however, that ! think' are caeportahle and exceedingly useful; 
T that come fro*' car ^erienc^ over the. past five ye^rs. 

But .first,] a bti6£ word about those five years. It becaa^ evident to 
J|d^"in 197a that 'flin: physical facilities would not Be. enl^cgedNaay fiitherj 
, fllSt we saw then was what we would have avatiahle for predictable tiiae* 
4 «e were coBdng close to capacity usage then, and with a liiait in sight 
* ,we knew that the*attitude of expansioif that -had -governed the previous 
<t^^de .'(as campus enrolLnSnt and faculty ^had ©ore ^i^/pripled) wbuld have 
to* be replaced by some fona of . steady-state outlook. We began to think 
of new, considera^y sore BK>dest enrolioent projections^ the fotlowihg* 
year that position wak strengthened by Allan Cartter's reiaarks at the ^ 
Vapcouver AIR Forum concerning future enrolLaent prospects and tKe 
likelihood of' iteady- state laanageiiient. Our adjustments wete largely 
theoretical, holever, until 1976, whea severe fiscal, crisis in New York , 

state mandated t retrenchment in faculty atltScations throughout SIWY. We 

~ ' \ ' -' ' 

had in .the w&aAisnt taW.time as a campus to begin a serious examination of 

' relative progtao quaUty, and had done so wttWaf the context of assuaations 

- ahout aia^ioh — assumptions subsequently clarified^and endorsed dhrough 

' the develoZient of a caopus mission stateotent. Ihus we 'had a st^^ng~bo^y 

of qualitative, jud^ntal 'material available to support the retrehchsafent 

decisions that* had to be Mde. Institutional, research was able^to,.s,apport 

(5)' Allan M. Cartter, "Higher Education Under Steady-State Conditions," 
in fiobert G. Cdpe (ed), Tooorrow's Imperatives Today (Seattle: 
.AD^, 1973), pp. 18^22. '. 



'^e. process with apptopriac^ statistical dat^ as well, and our sqpcess 

in doing so is a reflection of otir'^ response to the .steady-state signals 

* ^ ' ■ ♦ ' * 

we received in. 1972*73 • • * .v > 

Trend data > Most reporting sy^tem^ emphas^^ze the snapshot 

approach to campus analysis: a compreh^sive, comparative look at all 

programs at the same instant.' The r^ult is a set pf single ;data'points 

that do not (in the absence of fairfy sophisticated analytic techifiques) 

sufficiently re fleet 'varying curriculum goals, instructional techtiiques, ^ 

and developmental states^ They present a weak structure for justifying 



.retrenchment or reallocation of one progr^n rather than afi^ther. It is 

much more effective to assess a department? against its ovn history, and 

b 

to be able to point to the fact (a^ a hypothetical example) that^over the 
pasf^J f ive years, deparnnent X has had a continually declining enrollment 
acccKapanied by stable faculty resources. The result will be a decrease 
of some amount ovl'^ ^me in workload, student faculty ratios, average 
class sizes, etc, and correspondihg 'increases in ^it costs; these 
quantitative measures can then be combined with assessments of departmental 
.quality and of departmenta^l significance to campus mission as a qualitative 
quantitative status report to infofS the executive responsible for 
reallocation decisions* 




In summary terms, this is what occi^:red at Albany in preparation for 
the 1976^ retrenchment actions. It was pos^sibl^B because we had anticipated 
"aa eventual need for historic data arid.l^d concentrated our efforts 
between 1972 and 1976 on developing consistent and as accurate as possible 
records of enrollments', faculty, and' budget allocations,. Based on this 
experience it m^ b^ fair to say that if .a campus waits until it is forced 
^into i;ctrenchment to begin. thinking about information needs, it will be 
too lAte for institutional researcji-' to be effective. 



2^ ijie^^Unfoxfced eavironmeot"^ ^^running. comijlaint of Adains et al' ' 

\ J F ; . ' ■ ^ \ X ; 

.concerns failures of timing. Leaving aside for nov develbpmen|:al t^^*^ 

, . * - — . 

,pr<:)t)l€ms <such as the lead time require, noted above, for ,the generatxon 

. * , ' # / , , - ^ . , / 'ir. - » . 

-of trend data), a serious operaticbai prpbl^a exists because of cojif lifting 
schedules for .acad^oic prograiaaiiig and systeisatic c^b^us sanageoent. 

Budgets laust oftep. Be gf^pac^^, and initial allocations, aust be made, 

' . • ' - ^ ' '* ' - , 

before coaplete and reliable fall jeorolligent statistics (not to nfeatioa 

- subsequent workload analyses) becocae available;^ external agencies tecosje 



anxious for "good news^ before a sys^aa csa produc^"^arly tab^ulations; , 
deans' .wan^ to ^^xMi^^^tra^^^ix respective faculty workloads will be 
assessed b^ore fJEsal teaching assigniaents have been processed. For many 
of us\sh^re has been a lag in systems dey^lopmeni;, and there may^be wa^ 
by which, the generation of final ^iata can be spewed; but this is not the 
whole solution. Specific decision needs waj^ be laet this way, though there 




is no guarantee that this will be (the c^ise; but beyond the© stands the 
cbntinuing need of the executive to "be as fully informed as possible. The 
response we have developed is the concept of an informed environment for 
dec is ion-making .'on ~^nd about the cas4>ns. 

The informed environment is aa environmentigRhich sup{>orts the » 

' ' * : - . ) 

formulation. Implementation and evaluation of institutional policies-^nd 

procedures^ It supports this process not through a one-tb-cne correspondence 

between selected pieces of information and specific decision's but rather ^ 

firough the existence of a looger-teri understanding, by decision-makers, of 

institutional developaent *and the information used to describe that process.' 

The information, obtained feom current operations supports the process 

> 

primarily by contributing to a lot^ term l^ody of knowledge. is upon 
* this "body of knowledge that the Institution relies for suppofx?t'o£ specific , 
*<Jfeisions, ^nd in so dotog is freea^from the Constraints^ of the current 



•timetable of "data coliectioa, edit, analysis add presentatioa. S^' ^ 

This way of stating the case h^s its roots in the assertion that - 
... ' - ^ , ^ ' ' " 

"Information" is ^^esource to the caputs tjfaose proper development ^an , 
■ >. , * / / 

"increase the effectiveness of those more tangible and tradicionaily 
* , . _ ' , , 

recognised resources of money, staff and fa9ilit£es. It recognizes :(by 

focusing on the' promotion rather than the existence of an' informed 

environment') that institutional research ^es not have exclusive . 

responsibility for/inf ormafcionj at the same time* i^ recognizes that 

institutional research is* die only 5ffic^ on campus t&>t has infonnation 

for its own sake as its primary focus* F^^anlly, by focusing on the 

environment of decisioiwnak^ rather than/on decisions themselves, it 

recognizes that institutional research, is a staff unit, and that its 

* %i 

contributions to canq^us develo^nent^are not (and should not be) the only 

criteria by which decisions ari made. 



■0 
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INSTKUTIOm RE^EiRCH IN A TIME QF \ ' > 

\\' ^ ' RETRENCHMENT: THE ACADEMIC PLANl&ING PERSPECTIVE 

t — • , ^ - 

H. Kells- , ^ 

' . . - Rutgets Univers-it^^ 

There is^no question that usefal, effective institutional research 
and academic planning are desperate lyuoe;^ed in a time pf -xetrenchinent. 
In such times there is a clear need for s<^lid, useful information for 
decision making and for effective, collaborative processes through which 
to project into the future the programs and resources of an institution 
in order to achieve goals. Retrenchment settings are characterized by 
shortages of tiioe and other resources, by^ partial or complete institutibnal 
stasis, by ^ less "room" for goal displacement and ^"gut reaction" management, 
by increased- political activity (at least of a certain kind), by shifts 
in the level and perhaps the mix of governance styles, by increased fear> 

'A 

by pressure to perform, and by the scrutinizing by unCisual audiences of " 
, the activities and the records of\^V actions. There is little need to 
elaborate fufther. . '\ , 

Socfe may argue, however, and I tend, to aligft myself with this group, 
that there is no less deisperate a need for effective, institutional research 
and academic planning in times of relative affluence and growth. The form 
of the damage done through ineffective action in these areas' may differ 
somewhat in *the two settings—with oy^x ocpans ion,' poor prioriti§s, waste- 

H.* R» Kells is University-w'ide Professor 'of Higher Education 'at Rutgfers 
University^. This paper was presented at the Fourth Annual Conference of 
the Northeast Association of Institutional Research, Durham, New Hampshire, 
October 27, 1977- 
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£ul ^tendencies and the like in the affluent setting; aQ& pver-'tBBction^ . 
dangerous across-the-board mov^s to ioediccraci^ *an4 •the like more prevalent 
in the sparcer landscape 1 ^^^^^Wition^ the 4:iae at ^^ich iwe. realize, the 
damage done (often later in the affluent setting) may be different. But 

the impaction the institution can be equally devastating in th^ two. settings 

^- • * - ' ' . * ' . - 

rcftrenchoen^t and Affluence. 

^ With that proposition as a context for my remarks, 1 will attempt to* 

mal^ three additional points concerning the academic pla^ding^ perspective^ 

of institutional research- -in either setting. The first will concern the 

relationship between Institutional research and academic planning. The ^ ' 

second will place both'in the management setting. The third con9erning 

tlte focus of -our efforts— particularly in a time of little resources and 

a time of concentrated, frantic activity/ ' 

As a final introductory comments I would like to recboxDend to all 

cow:erned the excellent review prepare ^by Dick Richardson and his col- 

leagues at Arizona State entltled^*The Need for Institutional Planning" 

, , " ' ' ^' ' ^ 

which appeared in the September 1977 issue of ERIC/AAHE*s Research Currents 

(Richardson' et al, 1977). -In it, the attributes of substantive planriing 
l^roc($sses are reviewed and the recent £o6us^on sophisticated, technical ^ «l 
^planning models and systems is put in proper p^rspective^-namely, that the 
planning pS'ocess is far*' ciore ^ important Jthan the plan which is produced, 
that a relatively small percentage of institutions with access to sophisti- 
cated methq^ai^gies understand them and use them, and that "creative 
chadge*** can happen only if the more complex, quantitative techniques and 
technologically sophisticated models reo^ain our .servants rath^ than out 

masters" (Richardson^ 1977 p. 6). 

t . 

«' - ' ^ - 
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Hlichardson and his colleagues refer by, implication to one- of the' * 

aspects I have determined to be important in analysing case expjtriences 

of collegiate ^ademic ptannln^ *oyer the last te;i years (Kells, 1977>/ 

. ' * ^ • > 

It is clear tq^me^that most;efforts at academic panning fail. That is, 

''most planning ^attempts do not result, in a process 'i^ichleaables the pro- 
fessionals at an institution to meaningfully project the programs, processes 

and resources into the future toward tfie achievement of clearly stated 

• ^« 

'5* *> • 

goals and in a way which commits the Ipxdfessionals to attempting to fulfill 

• * ' • * ' ^ ' * r * 

the plans and to. f urthet cycliTcal analysis and 4)laDiiing, TneSe^tempts 

often fail not for want of a sophisticated technical jscheme (although. in 

part often because of a naive attempt to impose^^ome "^et scheme in a 

situation which cries out for»simpler more purposeful endeavor'.), bat 

usually for some very simple reasons. The foliowing list presents in 

summary form from my experience the major reasoqs for failure in academic 

planning processes. - „^ - ^ 

1. Lack of. consensus on the- goals for pKanningr^ * 

, 2. riismatch between planning procedure (a) chosen ^nd the goals for 

the process ; ^ " * 

" 3 . Lack of an adequate basis for plagn4.ng'. The confidence to pro- 

ject effectively (self study and institutional resear^) is * 

> 

^ * missing i . 

4^ ^Human relations failures^ , ^ - 

a) Asking people t6 do Things they *are not equipped to do/ 
' , b) Poor group leadership; ^ * , 

c) Poor communicatipn^processes in tha» group'j 

d) Not identifying the key resource people ; ' - , ' * 



Not making people aware^ of one anothers str^eogths, which 
I results txi laclc jof trust' and l^ck of risk- takings ^ 
f) Not using intensive work assignments with a clear beginning 
and an end in sight;- • * 

^. g) Not rewarding participants ap^propriately ; and , \ 

h) JJot letting them understand the context for their work, 
5, Fopr. process management: 

a) * Data not available, at the' time when it can be used; 

b) Poor timing oi^the process; , ' - ^ 

c) Inadequate staff assistance*; 

d) Inadequate ^funding; 

e) Thinking that production of a plan is pLanning; 

* 

f) Inadequat;e participation — therefore, little psychological 
/'buying in." ^ 

f g) Poor comaiitment from the top; and_ 
^ h) Un?:leai: task assignment; poor charge to the sub groups. 

' ' ^ (See Kells, Planning . 197 

As* can be seen from the character of the liist, tny experience poiijt^ 
to failures in what one might ca-11 the management of the planning pr^ocess — 
in both the technical ^nd the human aspects of management. ,It is my 
thesis, and^ this is my second point, that these failures occOr in both 
academic planning processes "and in institutional research processes- -|not 
ju^t because one is. a necessary prerequisite ^or success in tKe other (XR 
for planning) — htr^^bec aus e they are both, if they are' to be effective^ * 
people telated--pr^esses ;' computers^ charts*, data by the pound, and fancy 
acronyoed processes not withstanding. And, institutional research and. 




planning are part of the foanagetaeat process. ^My second 'point'-^bout , 
institutional research in ^t^tpe of retrenchment is a' reminder, apd.tlitjs* 
reminder may help us to Ice^-things in pers^jtectWe in tough 'times. * 
Institutional Managers mu^t resist the temptatiop to overreact, in 

^ ■ ^ r V 

times of retrepbhment— -to thrw the b^ahy: out^vith the bathwater. If 

• . ' :' 

presidents, vice pi;esfdi&nts^ -and d^ans speni- too mi^ch *tlme looking over 
./their shpvtlde?, and i|^they constantlj? seek data to make the case to pro- 
tecft their dqmafn, or their job ^hey will^tlhrow off the baiapce of the . 
management process. R. Alec MacKenzie pr'esfctited most vividely and' us e^ 
fully the management "wheel"/ depiction, copies of which hang io mady offices 
and are used in so many jaanag'ement courses. It ^>rilliant:iy interrelates ' 
the basic elements of management and illustrates for us in higher -Question 
the vital linKs between institutional research at i cbllege or nniver^ity 

• •* ■ '■ , . > - . 

and 'the other elements of the manag.eraent process. ♦ , 



PtANNING. 



"Controlling 

(incl. IR) 



ORGANIZING . 



V 



DIRECTING 



STAFFING 




^ (Se& MacKenzie, 1969) " 
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The point to be made is that if ' institution^r res^rph in a time of 
retrenchment or under any oth^r *circumstances is suftficiecltly. diverted 
from providingfa balanced gffering of information (re_.outcomeS&, £e 
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^/'pro^iess matters^ re. evaluation, re, inahces, re workload, e€c^.> to a 
broad profile of managers and Qth^r u$ers,»and if.^the diversion causes a 

. ^ ' • , ^ ' r • 

severe mismatch between priority needs for information and *tcre focus of 

^ • ' - { - * . ^/-^ ' ' t 
the research, damage is doxteJCJb manageineh# process at the institution— 

; - . ' " ' ' ' ^'^/^ ' ' ' • * ^ J \ 

management as we usually! Imow it and^the management of T.earnihg experiebces . 

This is not a new problem--it has ekisted since the early 19i&0'§. The * 

' ' * ' " ^ ' ' . - ' • '"^^ ' / ' ^ 

"captu're" af IR efforts is bemoan^' con ^^'ally.. But it is taking on npw 

meaning as -the institutional and individOal reactions to retrenchft^tit 

accentuate this problem* Finally, this dislocation iOf effort on 'displace- 

ment of IR goals is se^Jerly felt in the planning process which sits right 

" • neKt to IR in »the mana^^ment ";Aeel'^ on a long range and even a daily 

basis and which always isuffers from the"^ lack of availability of the right 

informatifon being available at the rigjit time for the right people, td use. 

y . ^ ' > ' ^ ' ^ 

The third and final t>oint I would like 'to mafe is related to the 

second and concerns the' specifics focus of €R work in a tinie of diminished 

resources. Specifically, it conj;erns the eff icient^'of our processes-- the 

.economy of effort, or making maximum the results of a giifen amount of 

'.effort/ To illustrate tt^he point, i would like to use an example with 

Which all ins titutionat? research workers are or sooner or later become 

quite familiar--the pr^pjcess of institutional self study which is conducted 



^or ought to be conducl 



process. This is of particular Importance in the Hid4^ States and li?ew 



England region because 
have beooxCMSA) or now 



ed) *as part of the Institutional accreditation 



of the new, more f locible' optiptis which either* , 
are (NE) available to make this exercise into somfe- 
thing useful rather th§n the expensive diversion it can sometimes become. 
To pMt^it succintly, it:, is now possible for an institution^coming up for , 
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-reaffirmation of accredi£^idil to request permission to design (on a.custom- 
made basis) a self sti^V proems which keeps the ins t^. tut ion (and parti<5if- ' 
tarly the IR office) faciS^ing its efforts on current^jreal problems and 
opportunities while also meetipg the needs of the 'regional accreditation 

^commissiorf. Basically ^there are five approaches which have been developed. 



Approaches to Insti%utioAal Self Study ^ 
1.. Cbmprehensive Self 'Study J 7*- r 

2. Comprehensive with Special Emphaf es ^ • . 

3. ^-. Selected Topics" Approach ' 
. ^ 4*- Cu^ent Special Study Approach 

■ ^ 5, Regular Institutional Research Approach,^ 

1 ' (See; £duc. Record , 1972,' pp. 143-8, 

Educ-. Record s 1976, pp. 24-8, 
^ ^ North Central quarterly . Fall 1977, 

' MSA Self Study Handbook , pp. y-21, or 
^"^ * ^ New England Commission Guidelines.) 

The MSA Comnvissiqn has had about seven years bfyexperience using 
these approaches, ^sically^ the self study design process must consider 
several factors in order that the^ institution's needs be welliserveci and 
in order that the accreditation process can amply s^e^if the definition 
of an accredited institution* can bQ explored for the college in question-- f 
clearly stated goals; achieved in large part; resources (human, fiscal, and . 
physical) 'to contioue^^to do so. * 



Factors la Self Study Design 



• Status of planning on the campus;- and in the state* ^ 
2; Status of institutional research ai^^^n^titutional data in general- 

3/ Understanding of, consensus on, and r(ature of institutional goals 

' * " ' ' / ^ ^ . ^ 

and problems*. ; * .^^ 

, * ' . ^.^'^ , , ' " 

k\ Commitment of institution's leadership to conduct self study for 
* its own improvement-oriented purposes. 

5. Age, siz^i complexity of the institution, . 

6. Stability/ turnover of irfstitutional leaderilkp (awareness, need 

* 

for 'review^ etc.) ^ 

7. Turnover,^ growth in teaching and- support staff. 

^ Presence or absence of systems to regularly gather information 
(facts an^^pinions) an ediKiational effectiveness (achievement 

of goals, and suggestions for improvement). 

X . ■ 

**9. Energy level, political and historical factors. ^ 



\ In light of these factors., a self study 'process which diverts an 

institution but little from its preferred course of activity or trfiici 

' ' . » ' * " - ^ )' * 

perhaps pushes it to a greater congruence between institutional needs and ^ 

. . • ; . . - 

IR and other related Activities can be used. In times of financial ^i:id 

• V ■ I • 

other stress, this yis invaluable. .Hie effectiveness of the£|^e approatites ' 
over the last fi^e years is now being studied this researcher in a major 
funded study.- j/Ti^ the MSA region. 

In sumpiary, I have made four points in this paper. Firsts that from 
§^ the academic planning perspective (^mlfrom^ other perspectives as well) 
times p£ retrenchment may place no^great;er demands on IR in a long. range 
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sense than do more fluent ^4mes. Second^ that both IR and planning 

efforts often fail for the same reasons'— mostly people/human relations/ 
f ^ 

.management rVasonsr and* that this is accentuated if anything in times of 

- \ ■ ■ - 

retrenchment. ^ Third, that IR is* part of management — and we must not forget* 

this — an^ that since it sits Aext to planning in the management process — 
planning can be sever ly damaged if IR efforts are "captured" by overreact ions 
during retrenchment (or, at other times). And finally, that institutions 
can find ways to focus their efforts IR effectively (an^^theref ore be * * 
efficient and effective) if they analyse their needs and move intelligently ' 
to malce congruei$4 th^ir IR efforts add the statement of irfstitutional ' 
problems and needs The new approaches ta institutional self study avail- 
able for use with institutional acc?:editation is an example where this can 

r - - 

^rk well. . ' ^ ' ^ . ^ 
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PROCESS FOR DEVELOPING A ISACm-mimiqBKJOR 32JSTITOTIOHftL PHaNNING * 

' , " Dr. James R. Speegle 

... Director of Planning Projects 

S Rochester Institute of Technology * 

• « In order to understand the process df planning at the Rochester Insti- 
.;tute of Technology, it is necessary to describe the Institute which is* about 

- * - ' 

-to celebrate its ISOth Anniversary. It has grown out of Rochester's cultural 

heritage and ijidusti^ial development and has continually responded to this 

lineage, lliroughout the majority of its history it did not -confer degrees, 
- ""' » " < . ■ . 

- btit its diplraas and certificates were held by a large percentage of the^ 

skilled porkers in Rochester industry. Only as recently as 1955 was the 

first baccalaureate degree awarded and in 1958 the first, master 's degree. 

is an anajgan of 9 colleges serving 7800 FTE students. The 
tB% Buslnesg, Fine and ^plied Arts, Engineering, General 
Studies, Qrapbic Arts and Photography,. Science, Continuing Education and 
the*wo newest colleges. Institute College and the National Technical Insti- 
tute for the Deaf . Institute College is itself an amalgani respondi^.to new 
prograa challenges in such diverse fields as conputer science, instructional 
technology, career Inforaation services, and she engineering technologies. 

f 

It is Interesting to pote that 1/3 of our students are niajoring in programs 

developed since 1971. - ^ 

i ,^ - 

NTID Is a totally federally sponsored prograis. It serves 750 deaf^ 
studlnts of whoa apprtjxlaately 30Z pursue degtee programs In the parent 
Institution and 70Z pursue technically related diplxhaa and associate degree 
prograas that parallel RIT's program strengths/ , " 




Is located on a 1300-acre campus that was constructed frcKs scratch 
aod first odcupled In 1969<^ Two-thirds of the studeifts ccrae from the 
jRocheeter Metropolitan region and the state of Sew York and the other on^ 
third* f-rpa out of state. Fully 40Z of any entering . group are transfer 



students* The student tjcTdylias grown by 3-:7Z ever^r^year in this decade. 

The Institute is career oriented and tlie aajorlty of its prograsns have 

^ > ' • 

a coope3?ative educa^on cocqjonent. Its i&otta, education to earn a living 
ai^ to live f life, has scinred as its guiding force through its entire 
history. ■ ' ^ ^ • 

A relatively healthy institution and fining in outloot; one nay wonder 
why the introspective look suggested by tie process* and report reviewed in 
this paper. There are several factors tiat influenced this serious process 
'and one only n^eeds to look at the Instltute'^s position in the late 60's and 
early 70*s: growth so rapid" that the bujdget for the auxiliary enterprise in 
1974 was bigger than the total Institute budget 'in 1969;* a deficit in those 
years ^jiproaching 2^7 ailllon dbUara by 1970; a totally new plqrsical plant 
and heavy debt service burdens; a n?w <^ef ^ecutlve in 1969. 

Changes of this* nature and XBag]}ltude can seriously erode the essential 
nature of the enterprise. Thus, ^in early 1970 it was determined that- 
planned forethought was necessary to guide RIT through the decade of the^7;0' 

.• u ^ • 

The first step was to renew the cosnitaent to the goals an d objectives 

that had long served RIT but were new to *tbe generation which was how to 

shepherd the r^ources. Discussions were held throu^out the Institute ^ 

coanunity to develop consensus on the newly stated but enduring goals. When 

t!mdi^sta;Qdlng was achieved ^ It was necessary to develop, mechanisms that kept 

these goals ia^focus. These included: - , 

(1) / a President ' 8- Convocation each, PaU to apprise the faculty 
\ e 

. and staff of the-^sstltute's progress 
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(2) the . establishment of agreed-upon^jaiigets for the 70*8 

. ■; V such as: average salaries Increasing to\rank within the 

. " top quartdLle of all Institutions; productivity increments 
' " . 1- * */ ■ 

^ ^ of .5^ students per ^ear in^the student/faculty ratigj^ , , 

new^uil^ingsj a balanced budget position; newly estSb- 

lishdd--govemance arrangements;* consultative decision- * 

making; ney>ef^orts toward Increasing voli&tary support 

(3) ' annual reportMg on the achievement \)f the targets through. 

a process kiiown as the •'White l»aper" which ls/€he responr 
sibility of the^Vice Presl^t for Finance and^Sdmiaiatr^- 

tion and the priority and' Objectives Coimittee of the Polfcy 

^ - - ^ ** * • 

Coimcil, kit's primary policy advisory body ^ • . 

These activities were related to developing positive, attitudes across 
campus^ increasing morale, and ^^ng a firm foundation for rational pro- ' ' \ 

gress, . Incidentally, it helps when it can i>e reported that all targets 
for the 70 's 'have been or will be met by the end of the decade wi^h o^e 
exception: we did construct one new bxiil^ing in response to Increasing need 

for general classroom space. f 

*- ^ ■ \ « 

A parallel Bet of acti^ties developed around the state mandated require- 

^ '* ' « ^ 

ment for master planning. Obviously, the two processes are Interrelated but 
ff 

it was discovered that we were better at institutional level planning than we 

were at unit* level planning. The planning by units was adequate, but when 

sumoed over t;he' Institute, it was found to be held*together only by a paper 
« 

-clip; it was not well integrated. ^ • - /f\ 
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Tliia latter posltlpn suggested that there should he a process to ^ate-'^ 

- ' ' - ' ^ - , - - - ' ^ ■ 

grate all Claiming efforts, hutr particularly the aacr^ vith. the i&icro. A 

' ^ . r , ' ' . ' 

second jBotlvamon revolved around the ominous idouds on the iK>ri2^ that 

were heiig spotted the higher Education coiBanlty. " Eov, vould the chan^^ 

Ing ehviromaent anticipated in th^-jiext decade i3q>act SIT? • 

These two siajor questions provided Ja^etus for the current effort of 

- ' - ' -1 , 

the presidentlally appointed Econoaic Study Cooaission. The ptnrpose of £he 
Econofldc Study C6iaaission was two-fold: to continue the planning siooentua 
and to provide a cooprehenslve frasevork within which isicro planning at the 
rait, level would occur in the future. 



The*specific charge developed ior iJie Cooaaission included s ^ 

(1) a review of -the financial position of KIT 

■ ' # «• 

^^2)^^^ review of th^ current fiscal assuaptlons and aodifi- ' . 

cations as^ necessary \ 

(3) the developitsent of programs /^dj^nancial ' options, in 



7 



- ^ case of emergency 

— ^ - 

(4) the development of ways to use the land resources 
^^(5) an exploration. of the Implications of state ajid regional . 
planning axiA systea development to RTT's future. 

A relatively staall working doaaissfon was appolpted consisting of two 
Trustees, two Vice Presidents^ one Dean and one faculty ujeaber, plus two 
staff neiabers* t 

1 ^Initial discussions were convened to plumb' th? State and local economic 
forecasts. The second step was to define' areas of stvny. When this was* 
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completed » each CorrgH'f sslon* nember selectred an area and a Task Force was 

dfeveloped to respond to the issue* Each Task Force tapped expertise * * ' 

thr<>ug1iout the Institute md the. reports they developed^ were baeed upott 

research studies, questionnaires. Interviews, ^ata analysis, hearings, and 

the "deliberations of <he Task Force; The Ccmnission staff^erved as sl:aff 

y- . ' . - ? 

to each of tha Task Forces* This was found to be'^tremely helpful in 

that ^it freed aembers to explore questions' inox6 creatively and to* know that 

they would receive back-up "^s^port to whatever degree necessaty. 

The process is demonstratred in the accqmpaijying diagram: ^ * 




The base of the pyramid represents 'the existing data base, bb^ internal 
and external. Task Fotces researched questions of enrollment, ^governance, 
public support^ voluntarism, staffing and compensation, energy, land use, 
finances, and the existing master planning assumptions. ^ The thematic 
sumarie^ represent a distillation of the .meaning of each |:ask force report 



Integrat^Jlnto a description of the /expected envlromaent of the 80 ^s. ^iTHev. 
reports and the thematic sxnanary provided the base for determining *tha^ new ^ 
assumptions and the resultant economic model. ^ The conclusions are a series 
of questions or challenges the Institute must confront qver the next several 

The themes that emergeilErom this twp^^r'stu^ can be briefly stated 
as follows: " ^ • 

1.^ Inflation will seriously eroda the resources available 
for higher education. There will -be no s^^'ficant Income \ 
tx^ansfers from oth^r sectors of our sofciety, thu^, the Ktjtden. 
of* responding to this devaluation of * theVHucational dollar % 
will be an internal responsibility i 




2. A "stop and go" environment wllf characterize the 80 's. 
Volatility SLnd turbiilence will c^k. the economic, political 
and demographic sectors of our society/ Again, the hedge will 
only be found internally. 

3. •Values ^are changing and'^th^^^etld£^ indicate thar higher 
education will no longer occupy its traditional t>lace of pre- 

'eminance in^ociety'sT vision of progress. It is necessary, 
th/arefore, to understand and influence the^e trends and develop 
* anticipatory ^responses. * ' . • 

4. Institute self-analyal« suggests that RIT is unconventional 
in several respects. To maintain this position it^ is necessary 
to establi^ priorities which will keep RlT on its unconventional 
track. • 



Rochester Institu^ of Technology / 
Economic Study Cpmmissioh . ^ 

Compansoh of :Rrojected Higher Edi^at^ aiid General Inflatkxi, ' ' 
RfT Student Chaf9e$,^hdPer CapftaS^fsposable Personal income 




1976 77 ^ 



J9 80 81 82^£^3 84 85 86 37 €^ 89 90 



Annual Inflation Bate. Compot^ded Annually 



Htghef Eitucation 
General = 4!;% 



6.0% 





Results in 
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RiT Annual Student Charge Increase Compounded Annually. 

Tuiiiort and Fees « A%% * — 

Room and Board {not charted) 6%% 
Total Student Charges - 6*y^% ♦ 
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Avefaoc Annual lnjflatiun»A<t{eof. 

^ Highci Hctnailion ^} (TV. 
General 5.6% 

RIT Average Annual Rate of. 

Tuftion^and Fees yj'V* 
• Roomaivl Boatd \D,4% 
Tola! SukJpiii OwifK-^ 



CHART 1 



Rochester Institute of Tech|iology 
Economid Study Gbmmissibn * ' 

Projected Instructionai Expenditure (1) Per FuK-ti'me .Equivalent Student 

in Cunrent Dollars anrfConstant 1976 Dollars 

for fiieJ=iscaI Years 1976-1990 ^. 



Primary Model 

;jExpMitliturd$ 
per PTE Student 

3,000 



J 



Instructiof&i ExpendrtMres 
per PTE Student 
In Current Dollars . 




Assumes higher ecfucation inflation cosu 0f 6% obmpoMnded annually 
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' 5. One of the priorities Is an liiperatlve for planning- In 
f ''border to foeaa. tissues for units across the campus and develop 
responsive J reasoned actions ♦ * 



To MgMigh^t these themSs tf/tat will inevitably play-ontr on the Insti- 



Clover the next Jecade, we devel,oped a series of proj^tions. They are 
for the ffio^t part relatively simple, straight, line projections based on the 
deta^ed a8st2X2q>tlons. Jhe loodel that is constricted is largely enroUsient 
^and inflation driven* It essentially represents our best guess' about what 
the income an^^gj^diture trends will be if we keep on doing business as 

usual. _ 

» . ** « 

Several exampleg may prove useftil, 

^ . ^ r • - ' . ^ 

Since Inflation is pljected to b,e a laajor and continuing pifoblem^ it 
was necessary to demonstrate its compounding effept and its differential 
impact on i^titutions of higher education* An assumed Inflation rate of, 
4^s% for the general economy and 6% for higher education resiilts in signifi- 
cant "inflation gap" over the period reported. In the Commission report we 
overlayed projected tuition rates and tgtaL charges plus per capita dispos- 
able personal Inrcome. This was to i^^nstrate that^^lrc would not pass 
^long all the effects of Inflation to the consumer and (2) *that it was not 
lilcely we would price ourselves* out of the market, (see chart I) ^ 

pother chart de^s with the projected in^ructlonal expenditures per 
. FTB student. This chart vividly demonstrates tliat the current dollar amount 
win increase substant^^all^, but with Inflation removed it will actually 're- 
present a decline of resources available for instructional expenditures. 
'Qxis was ^so included to demonstrate the. necessity *of significant gains In 



productivity (student/raculty ratlo}^ to protect against further aevaluatlon. 
(5ee chart 2) * ' 



.Finally, so that there voulA be a better understanding of allocation 
decisions .and their interrelat^xm^ Inclad^ a chart descadbing educational 
a£d general revenues^ and es^enditores by category aa a percentage total 
educational and general! TMs cdiart demonstrates the changing nature of th^ 
revenue -pattern with endosaent jJetum and voluntary support assuaing the bur- 
' den of losses in strudent tuition and fees*. On the expenditure side, the ' 
significance of spiraling energy costs* caij be seen eroding the dollars that 
can be allocated to institutional support^ student services, and instruction 
and direct educational activities^ (See chart 3) These charts are intended 
ta be instructive tools ai^ not definitive projecti^^ns* 

^The report on "The Third Decade" ras CQ«plet^ in i the Spripg of 1977. ' 
A cos^anion docoaent fro« the Institutional Advancement Craadsslon is neaf- 
ing coxQ^letion. Thfe lAC report vlll focus on aeans for. Increasing the pro-, 
babillty that private sotirces of financial largesse will indeed assuae an 
increasing share of incoae^ product ion* 

< 

At this ti«e it can be fairly aslccd if RIT is inde^ ready to face tli^ 
tua^ltiiou^ tiaes ahead. The ansver Is clearly Hot the finmcial aodel 
assxoies a business as ustial stazice and does not take into account bold new 
^ventures; the linkages between the ssacro^^environaent and the Hicro-environ- 
»ent have not been esjbablished; a plan for action has not been developed %^ 
each unit^f the Institute; finally, itlaust-be wondered if the report on 
"The Third DeuMide" will »eet the same fate asuaany other dust-covered 
documents* %* 



Rochesterjnsfifute of Technology 
BDonomlcTstudy Ckjmmisslon 

Compaifeort of EducatJodaT and General Revenues and Expencfitures 
by Cate§ones as a Percentage trf Total Educational and General 
for the Fiscal Years 1978, 1985, and 1990. ■ ' . 



Educational and General 



Revenues {1} 




Primaiy ProjediGn Model 

Educational and Genera'r' 

Exp^ciittires (2) 



1978 ' 1985 1990 









Maintsnanct of PJ»nt 


I a9% j 


j ti.ex j 


1&3X 1 










Infraction and DifcX 
EducationtI Activities 

< 


* 55.2% 


- 54.7% 

4 


51.1% 


1978 1985 

f 


1990 



o 



(1) Excluding NTID • . . ' 

12} Excfutfmg NTiOand iducatiorwl Debt Service 
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CHART i 



To laoye the process beyooi't^^ descriptiye, a ^eat^ deal itore needs to 
hi^etLm In response to tli& lieperatlve for planning reeoMK? nd a tlona> a plan*- 
nlng officer fias been appolnjted* Seflective of the* phllosopl^ of planning 
at RH, that of f icer has been entitled Director of Planning Ejects Indl- 
•eating ,that planning Is the result of decentralized projects and not the 
product of a siigle office. Flmnrfng Is further dey^ed as a learning process 

To Insure that the learning process continues and reason^ action 
results, scvewl otter steps have been taicn: 

.(1) Tliie President in hlA Fall aessage to the faculty has 
V ■ highlighted wfiat needs to be done to ade^ately prepare for 
the 80 's through Instllmte-iride plannii^* He ^q^inted a ^ 
faculty Task Force on the SO^s to *rfiarpcn thc^ Issues Idcntl- 
fled by the Economic 5tudy Coaalsslon and determine which 
> units should respond to thea. Xn aidttixm^ this Task Force 
is to sdt as the Steering Coaoittee «or RIT's accreditation 
review and to develop the sijecif ic plan for the Institute 
for the 80*s. 

kXi ICwo standing coaaittees of the Policy Council have been 
assigned basic .questions that viil assist the plann^ig effort: 
What is the optlama educational size of Qie Institute and what 
are the essential coapetencies an BIT student should acquire 
during his or her education? 



(3> *»The Third Decad.e" ha? been distributed to all aeabers 
of the Institute coaaunity. Many groups have elected to', 
focus. on Its iaplications during the couifse of the y^r. 



Am- 



/ 



o 



Several-racolty neabers are tutrently developing a almala- ' 
tlon game ualng the Cbanlsslon report as the basis. ,.Jt ia 
felt this ijlllvassifft In moving closer to. the Intended nse 
^ — ^ of tfee report' as a learning- tool. ' • - • \ 

~" (4) The budgeting process Jtaa' now built-in "funding for 
progr«' innovations and contingencies to h^ge "against 
abort-f^ta. in the past, tba budget cycle -has been one^. 
year; it is being expanded to a two-year cycle.. ■ ' 

(5) Recognizing that^institutlonalSaorale {b l^ortant, 
the bas^ ,is t>eing constructed for responding to the pro- 
f esslonalv and. personal develojsent needs of keabers of the 
HIT cosaunity^ A series of sealnars is planned for this" 
^ yearr^. They will b^ln to ascertain those needs and to assure 

faculty and staff that.. positive and developmental activities 
can 'ser^e as an appropriate response to the decade- ahead. 

It^ apparent that^ the framework of Information available has stijsu- 
lated preparation for the future. One note of caution needs to^e inter- 
ject^^ this point. The^* are problems ahead but they should not be 
^ use^-tor^righted faculty or to create a sense of inevitability. Indeed, 
we should focus on the opportunisms that this new en^om^ent will create. 
Aa a labor intensive enterprise, we aust concentrate on the. human resoinrces 
that are truly the fund for the futur*. At this point, to cenceutrate on • 
the tools and not the process; to look for decision from data and not from 
people would be i^ious mistake. The eB?)hasiLia^lanning deeds to be on 
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siapie declslox^fssaklng proc^ures that are suf ficienCly deab- 
cratic and participative to respcfad natorally to ^enviromiiental 
change. To effective, plazming procedures |i&at l>e cbatac*^ 
terixed by aiaplicily, fl«dbllitgr> the ability' to keep 
pertinent information' in focus, and provision for aeaningfol 
participation Iqp all xoncemed.^ 

■ ■ . ■■ / -1 

In 8t»>rt, plaiming aust be viewed as a leztmlng process. 
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^chardaon, Richard C, .Don E.- Gardner, and Ann. Pierce, "The l?eed for 
Institutional Planqing" in ERlC/Higher Edncatlon Research Ctirrents . 
Septeaber*,"!???. 



• SELECTElr BIBLIOGRAPHY ON tHE TOPIC OF 
PERSISTENCE AND ATTRITION IN >OSTSEC0NDARY EDUCATION 



PREPARED BY / 
PETER T. FARRAGO- — ' , 
OFFICE OF, ANALYTICAL STUDIES AND PLANNING 
BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
(OCTOBER 1977) 
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THIS ANNOTATED BIBLIOGRAPHY IS INTENDED FOR THE RESEARCHER QR 
THg I^iSTITUTIONAL PLANNER WHO IS INTERESTED IN SAMPLING RECENT 
LITERATURE RELATED TO THE SUBJECT OF COLLEGE STUDENT ATTRITION ' 
AND RETENTION* IT IS BY NO MEANS AN EXHAUSTIVE LISTr RATHER IT 
IS PROVIDED TO BE USED AS A STARTING POINT* SEVERAL OF THE ITEMS 
CITED CONTAIN EXTENSIVE LISTS REFERENCING OTHER RELATED iiATETRlALS. 
^HfHtl^E' APPLICABLE » ANNOTATl^S START WITH SOME KEY WORDS INDICATING 
THE TYPE OF INSTITUTION STUfia^D* THE TYPE OF STUDY CONDUCTED* A^ 
WHETHER THE QUEStlONS ASKED feTAIN^D, TO THE NUMBERS OR TO THE / 
.REASONS RELATED TO ATTRITION. 'REFERENCES' INDICATES THAT THE ^ 
ITEM IS A GOOD SOURCE Jr OR FURTHER REFERENCES. 
LASTLY^ SOME SOURCES NOT LISTED HERE ARE THE PERIODIC 'ERIC^ 
INDECESf THE 'DISSERTATION ABSTRACTS' » AID THE SOCIAL SCIENCES 
EBITION OF 'CURRENT CONTENTS', ALL OF vIhICH ARE AVAILABLE AT 
MANY LIBRARIES. THEY ALL INCLUDE ITEMS UNDER THE HEADING OF 
•DROPOUTS' » ANE ARE USEFUL FOR KEEPING UP WITH RECENT P/JBLICATIONS 



... ■ . ^ » - . .. 

SELECTED BIBLIOGRAPHY ON THE TOPIt OF 
PERSISTENCE AND ATTRITION mi POSTSECONDARY EDUCATION 



ASTIN^. ALEXANDER U. 

COLLEGE ^DROPOUTS { A NATIONAL PROFILE y ' / 

A«ER, COUNCIL ON EDUCATION? RESEARCH REPORT V0L,7f N0»1 

^ <FEB»1972) 

• ^ 
MULTI-INSTITUTIONAL f LONUlTUDlNALf NUMBERS f REASONS 
BASED ON DATA FROM STUDENTS J^TTENDING A REPFJ^SENTATIVE NATIONAL SAMPLE 
. OF 217 INSTITUTIONSf INCLUDING TWO- AND FOUR-^EAR COLLEGES AND UNIVERSI 
TIES. USING THE FRESHMAN CLASS ENTERING IN FALL 1966 f THE STUDY 
EXAMINES THE NATIONAL DROPOUT" RAJE» AND THE RELATIONSHIP OF VARIOUS 
PERSONAL AND ENVIRONMENTAL FACTORS TO DROPPING OUT. DATA WERE COMPILED 
BASED ON INITIAL ^TUDENT QUESTIONNAIRES AND FOLLOWUPS ONE AND F'OUR 
IfEARS AFTER COLLEGE ENTRY. 



ASTINf ALEXANDER «. ' ' 

PREVENTING STUDENTS FROM DROPPING OUT y 
JOSSEY-BASS INC.f SAN FRANCISCO (1975) 

MULTI-INSTITUTIONAL f LONGITUDINAL f NUMBERSf REASONS 
QUESTIONNAIFJE data here collected from THE FRESHMAN CLASS ENTERING 
IN THE FALL OF 1968 AND FOLLOWED UP FOUR YEARS LATER.* THE SAMPLE GROUP 
WAS SELECTED FROM 358 TWO- AND FOUR-YEAR COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES. 
"NATIONAL AVERAGE .DROPOUT RATE WAS DETERMINED FOR- VARIOUS TYPES OF 
INSTITUTIONS. THE CORRELATIONS WITH PERSISTENCE WERE ESTABLISHED FOR 
A LARGE NUMBER OF FACTORS INVOLVING ACADEMIC VARIABLES f FINANCIAL 
VARIABLES? STUDENT EMPLOYMENT STATUS? STUDENr RESIDENCE? COLLEGE 
CHARACTERISTICS? AND THE MATCH BETWEEN THE STUDENT AND THE INSTITUTION. 
A LIST OF CONCLUSIONS WERE DRAWN AND A WORKSHEET IS PROPOSED FOR 
PREDICTING A. STUDENT'S CHANCES? RELATIVE TO THE NATIONAL AVERAGE? 
FOR DROPPING OUT. . " *, . 



CHASE? CLINTON J.? ET. AL 
.•PERSISTENCE AND CONDITIONS RELATED TO ITJ A PERSISTENT QUESTION' 
' INDIANA STUDIES IN PREDICTION? REPORT NO. 32?. INDIANA UNIV.? BUREAU OF 
EDUCATIONAL STUDIES AND TEStiNG? BLOOMINGTON? (NOV. 1976) 

♦ * < 

, PUBLIC UNIVERSITY? LONGITUDINAL? NUMBERS? REASONS 
THIS STUDY FOLLOWS FALL AND SPRING FRESHMAN C^HgRTS OF 1971? 1973? AND 
1974 OVER VARIOUS TIME PERIODS RANGING FROM FOUR TO TEN SEMESTERS. 
ACADEMIC AND NON-ACADEMIC DROPOUTS ARE DISTINGUISHED. SIGNIFICANTLY 
DIFFERENT PERSISTENCE PATTERNS WERE OteERVED FOR FALL AND SPRING 
COHORTS. THE EFFECTS OF VARIOUS FACTORS OTHER THAN ACADEMIC STANDING 
WERE EXAMINED? INCLUDING STATE RESIDENCY?-URBAN OR NON-URBAN HOME? 
PARENT ALUMNI?^ ETC-. » - 

: S y ■ • (. 

COLLEGE STUDENT PERSONNEL ABSTRACTS - PUBLISHED QUARTERLY 
18Y TH? NATfONAL ASSOpIATION OF-STUDENT PERSONNEL 
ADMINISTRATORS (NASPA) SEE J 'ATTRITION' 

REFERENCES . 
THIS QUARTELY JOURNAL REGULARLY HAS A SECTION TITLED 'ATTRITION* » ' 
WHICH PRESENTS ABSTRACTS OF RECENT PUBLICATISNS RELATED TO. THIS AREA. 



COPEf ROBERT G* AND' WILL I AM HANNAH, /- 

REVOLVING COLLEGE DOORS - THE CAUSES AND CONSEQUENSfcES OF DROPPING OUTf 
STOPPING OUT OR TRANSFERRING ^' J* UILEYf NEW YORK <1975) 

GENER?«^f descriptive/ REFERENCES 
THIS IS-^N EXCELLEtiT OVERVIEW OF THE CURRENT J<NJ)WLEDGE CONCERNING 
COLLEGE ATTRITION. BY COLLECTING INFORMATION FROM AVAILABLE PUBLICflTTIONS 
AND ADDING TO IT THE RESULTS OF THE AUTHORS' EXTENSIVE RESEARCHr 
THEY CONSTRUCT A CLEAR AND COMPREHENSIVE DESCRIPTION OF T«^ SUBJECT 
MATTER. AN ATTEMPT IS MADE TO PROVOKE TH^ "READER TO- THINK ABOUT THE 
BENEFITS AS WELL AS THE NEGATIVE EFFECTS t)F DROPPING OUT AND STOPPING 
OUT. INCLUDED ARE A GOOD 'SUMMARY AND RECOMMENDATIONS' CHAPTER f AS 
. WELL AS A VERY -EXTENSIVE 20 PAGE LIST OF {REFERENCES. 



EL-KAWASf ELAINE H. AND ANN A. MSCONTI 

'FIVE AND TEN YEARS AFTER COLLEGE ENTRY' ^ . 

AMERICAN COUNCIL ON EDUCATIONf RESEARCH REPORT V0L.9f NO. 1 . '^(1974) > 

GILBERT f CHARLES C. AND LOWELLS LUECK. 

•APPROACHES TO STUDYING THE STUDENT DROPOUT - OR WHERE 
HAVE ALL THE STUDENTS GONE?' 
.AVAILABLE FROM ERICf *EB 134 129 <1976) 

MULTI-INSTITUTIONAL f LONOtTUDI^AL f NUMBERS » REASONS 
' USING A REPRESENTATIVE NATIONAL SAMPLE f MEMBERS OF THE 1961 AND 1966 
COHORTS WERE CONTACTED IN 1971 BY KEANS OF MAILED QUESTIONNAIRES. 
THIS IS AN EXTENSIVE REPORT ON THE^^DEMIC PROGRESS AND THE EMPLOYMENT 
EXPERIENCE -OF THE MEMBERS OF THE TWOCOHORTS. . * , 



GILBERT f CHARLES C. AND LOWELL A. LUECj/ ^ 

'THE STUDENT FLOW MODEL AS A TOO^^ ANALYZE THE STUDENT DROPOUT 
AVAILABLE FROM ERIC» tED 131 81'^ 



HARRIS f SEYMOUR E. • . 

A STATISTICAL PORTRAIT OF HIGHER EDUCATION . 
jMCGRAW-HILLf NEW YORK (1972)' (CARNEGIE . COMMISSION QM-HIGHER EDUCATION) 

CONTAINS DATA RELATED TO NATIONAL ATTRITION PATTERNS IN THE"'1950'S 
AND 4960'S. (SEE PP. 66-73r» . 445-449 ) 



KESSELMANr JUDI R. 

'THE CARE AND FEEDING OF STi)P-OUTS' 
CHANGE VQL.S f N0.4f PP13.-15 (MAYf 1976) 

, - ^ 

THE AUTHOR SUGGESTS THAT NOT ENOUGH ATTENTION IS PAID BY INSTITUTIONS 
TO STUDENTS WHO MAY WISH TO (OFTEN TO THEIR BENEFIT) INTERRUPT THEIR 
STUDIES FOR ONE OR MORE SEMESTERS. SHE SUGGESTS WAYS WHltTJT COULD MAKE 
SUCH AN EXPERI,ENCE EASIER AND MORE BENEFICIAL FOR THE STUDENTf AND 
MAY AT THE SAME TIHE INCREASE THt J^^IKELTHOOD OF THEIR RETURNING TO 
COMPLETE THEIR UNDE4?GRADUATE EDUCATION. ' . ' ' . 

" • -45-. 
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KESSELMANf JUDI X ' ' ■ ' ■ ^ 

STOPPING OUTy A GUIDE TO LEAVIHB CftLLEGE GETTING BACK iN y 

EVANS «■ CO. NEW YORK* <19?.6) • . • " • 

• • ■ r 



LANGLOISf ELEANOR < v 

'GRADUATE. ATTRITION AT BERKELEY* / ^ , • . . 

OFFICE SF INSTITUTIONAL, RESEARCtt> ON^V OF CALIF. ? BERKELEY* 

<AUG. 1972) . ^ ■ 



GRADUATE*' RE ASGNS ' , . . 

ONE OF THE .FEU ATTEMPTS TO STUDY STUDENT ATTRITION. AT THE GRADUATE 
LEVEL. BY MEANS OF A SURVEY* THIS STUDY LOOKS AT WHY GRADUATE STUDENTS 
LEAVE BEFORE COMPLETING THEIR GRADUATE DEGREE PROGRAM. 

NCHEMS TECHNICAL REf^ORT- 74 * ^ - . 

A MANUAL FOR CONDUCTING STUDENT ATTRITION STUDIES IN INSTI- 
TUTIONS OF POSTSECONDARY EDUCATION * 

NATL. CENTER f;OR HIGHER EDUC. MANAGEMENT SYSTEMS* BOULDER * 
(1976) . . . ' \^ 

THIS MANUAL PROVIDES A STEP-BY-STEP GUIDE* TO CONDUCTING A MAIL SURVEY 
AIMED at' ASSESSING STUDENtS' REASONS FOR DISCONTINUING THEIR UNDER- 
GRADUATE EDUCATION. INCLUDED ARE SAMfLE QUESTIONNAIRES AND LETTERS* 
COST ESTIMATES* AND INSTRUCTI*ONS FOR CODING* PRQCESSING* AND ANALYZING 
THE DATA. AVAILABLE FROM NCHEMS* BOULDER* COLORADO. 

NOEL* LEE AND LOIS ^RENTER 

•COLLEGE STUDENT REtENTION* AN ANNOTATED BIBLIOGRAPHY OF RECENT' 
DISSERTATIONS' (1970-«ARCH*. 1975) 

AMERICAN COLLEGE TESTING PROGRAM* IOWA CITY* IOWA (1975) 

. 

references' . . . -, ^ • - 

dissertations cited in this bibliography are divided into groups 
^ dealing with public community colleges* public colleges and universities* 
private colleges am universities* and other. most dissertations _ 
deal with studying reasons for attrition at a single institution. 

COPIES' OF THE BIBLIOGRAPHY ARE AVAILABLE FREE Fl^OM THE AKERICAN 
COLLEGE TESTING PROGRAM* 2201 NORTH DODGE* Vi'O. BOX 168* IOWA CITY* 
• IOWA ^2240. COPIES OF THE' DISSERTATIONS THEMSELVES ARE AVAILABLE FROM 
UNIVERSITY MICROFILtlSr ANN ARBOR* MICHIGAN. ' 

. SHULMAN* CAROL HERRNSTADT 

•RECENT TRENDS IN STUDENT RETENTION' 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR HIGHER EDUCATION* WASHINGTON* D.C. 
(1976) ■ . ' . 

GENERAL* REFERENCES '"" 
AH EXCELLENt CONCISE SUMMARY OF RECENT FINDINGS* PUBLICATIOf^S* AND 
RESOURCES RELATED TO' COLLEGE -ATTRITION. ' A USEFUL LIST OF SELECTED 
REFERENCES IS INCLUDED. > 46- ' 
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SUSLOUf SIDNEY ET. AL. ^ • 

•STUDENT PEFft=-ORMANCE AND ATTRITION AT THE tJNIVERSITY OF CALlFORNIAf 
BERKELEY: A FOLLOW-UP OF THE, ENTERING FRESHMAN CLASSES . 

- OF FALL 19^5 AND FALL- I960* - ' % ' 

OFFICE pF INSTITUTIONAL RfeSEARCHf UNIV. OF CAL.f BERKELEYf (1968^ 




PLffiLIC UNIVERSITY f LONGITUDINAU NUMBERS 
THIS STUDYf CONDUCTED IN 1965f EXAMINED THE FALL^ 1955 , AND FALL 1960 
FRESHMAN CQHORTS. ALONG UITH A LATER STUDY (SEE NBXT REFERENCE)* 
THIS CONSTITUTES ONE OF 'THE BEST LONGITUDINAL ATTRITION "STUDIES 
PERFORMED AT A SINGLE INST'|TUTION . THE METHODOLOGY AND THE f^'lNDINGS 
ARE CLEARLY STATED. THE AUTHORS EXAMINED OVERALL PERSISTANCE PATTERNS 
AS WELL AS PERSISTENCE fu AND TRANSFERS AMONG THE VARIOUS COLLEGES 
AND FIELDS OF STUDY AT BERKELEY. A FOLLOW-UP STUDY OF THE STUDENTS 
UHQ LEFT ^ERKELtY WAS USED TO ESTABLISH tHEIR ACADEMIC PROGRESS 
SUBSEQUENT TO LEA^VING.- ^ T 



SUSLOWf SIDNEY 

•PERSISTENCE AND INTE^CAMPUS TR^^NSFER: UNDERGRADUATES AT BERKELEY* . 
OFFICE OF INSTITUTIONAL RESEARCHf UNIV . OF CAL.f BERKELEYf (1975) 

ipPUBLIC UNIVERSITYf LONGITUDINAL f NUMBERS 
SIMILAR TO THE STUDY IN THE PREVIOUS REFERENCEf THIS STUDY LOOKS AT 
THE FRESHMAN COHORTS OF VaLL 1955f 1960f AND 1969 THROUGH 1974. 
THE- STUDY WAS. CONDUCTED IN THE FALL OF 1975. CHANGES IN PERSISTENCE 
PATTERNS ARE OBSERVEDf OVERALL AND WITHIN COLLEGE PERSISENCE IS 
EXAMINEDf AND A SEPARATE SECTION DEALS WITH THE PERSISTENCE OF 
JUNIOR TRAh/SFERS TO BERKELEY. WELL DONE AND HIGHLY RECOMMENDED. 
AVAILABLE ON REQUEST FROM THE OFFICE OF INSTITUTIONAL STUDlESf 
U.C.f BERKELEY. ^ ' "'- . 

SUSLOW» SIDNEY 

•BENEFITS OF A COHORT SURVIVAL PROJECtlON MODEL* IN 
APPLYING ANALYTICAL -METHODS TO PLANlfl-NG . AND MANAGEMENT f 
D^S.P. HOPKINS AND R.G. SCHROEDERf EDXjORSf JOSSEY-BASSf INC. 
SAN FRANCISCO f (1977) . 

* GENERAL - • " ' . ' u - 

THE AUTHOR, E}«:PLAINS THE DIFFERENCES AMONG THREE ENROLLMENT P/^OJECTION 
• models: THE USE OF GRADE PROGRESSION RATItJSf 'mARKOV PR0J£CTI0N9y AND 
'COHORT SURVIVAL PRO.JECTIONS. THE ADVANTAGES OF THE COHORT SURVIVAL 
- MODELS OVER THE OTHERS ARE D'ISCUSSED. h SEPARATE SECTION DEALS WITH 
THE APPLICABILITr OF .THE COHORT SURVIVAL METHOD TO STUDENT PERSISTANCE 
.STUDIES. • ^ . ' 

* » 

I 

SUTTLEf J. LLOYD 

•ENROLblEWTf* ADMISSION f AND-THE SUMMER TERM - A REPORT ON THE 
DEVELOPMENT OF WN ENROLLMENT PLANNING MODEL FOR YALE COLLEGE* « 
OFFICE OF INSTITUTIONAL RESEARCHf YALE UNIVERSITYf NEW HAVENf 



CONN. <1974) 



COHORT SURVIVAL CURVES ARE^CONSTRUCTED FOR THE FALL 1970 COHORT AND ARE 
APPLIED as' an/ ENROLLMENT PROJECTION TOOL IN h LARGER MODku. 



T^RENZINIf PATRICK T« AMD ERNEST T PASCARELLA ' 

•VOLONTAftY FRESHilAN ATTRITION AND PATTERNS. OF SOCIAL AND ACADEMIC 
^ INTEGRATIOS IN A UNIVERSlTYt A TEST OF A CONCEPTUAL MODEL' 
^RESEARCH IN EDUCATION» VI » PP 15-43 (1977) 



PRIVATE UNiVE,RSITY» CROSS-SECTIONALf REftS^S. 
THE AUTHORS STUDY VOLUNTARY WITHDRAWALS FROfTONE CflfeLEGE' OF THE 
UNIVERSITY IN AN ATTEMPT TO TEST TINTO'S (SEE BELOth MODEL OF THE 
EFFECTS OF ACADEMIC AND SOCIAk, INTEGRATION ON PERSISTENCE ♦^ISCRIMINANT 
ANALYSIS IS USED TO ESTABLISH' A ^SET OF VARIABLES FOR DISCl^NATINQ 
" BETWEEN PERSISTERS AND NONPERSIStERS»-THE PREDICTIVE VALUE OF THESE 
VARIABLES IS ACKNOWLEDGED TO BE LUilTEDf BUT THE STUDY IS A GOOD 
INDICATOR. OF THE COMPLEXITY OF THE INFLUENCES EFFECTINd ATTRITION. 
S-.TUO SUBSEIJUENT PAPERS WERE PRESENTED BY THE AUTHORS AT THE- 1£77 A,I*R* 
FflgUM AND APPEAR IHt CONFLlgTING PRESSURES IN R0ST5EC0NDARY EDUCATION r 
, R'»H» FENSKEf ED»» A,I,R, (1977), BOTH OF THESE LATTER PAPERS DEAL WITH 
THE FURTHER STUDY OF JHE SAME MODEL AND LOOK SPECIFICALLY AT THE EFFECTS 
OF SOCIAL INTERACTION BETWEEN STUDENTS AND FACULTY ON f'RESHMAN ATTRITION, 



TINTO» .vrNCElTF * . 

•DROPOOy FROM^ HIGHER ECUCATIONJ A THEORETICAL SYNTHESIS OF 
RECENT RESEARCH' . . 

REVIEWS OF HIGHER EDUCATION* 45» *r (WINTER ::75) PP 89-125 f . 

' * 

GENERAL* THEOR^ICAL* REASONS li^EFERENCES 
tAe AUTHOR LOOKS AT EXISTING RESE^iRCH ON ATTRITION AWD PROPOSES A MODEL 
FOR SYNTHESIZING^THE INFORMATION INTO A PREDICTIVE MODEL, HE 
DIFFERENTIATES BETWEEN VARIABLES RELATED TO ACADEMIC AND TO SOCIAL 
INTEGRATION OF THE STUDENT INTO THE ACADEMIC ENVIRONMENT* AND THEN ^ 
EXAMINES THE INDEPENDENT AND COMBINED EFFECTS OF THESE TWO TYPES OF 
VARIABLES ON ACADEMIC DISMISSALS AND ON VOLUNTARY WITHDRAWALS, ^. 
'A USEFUL BIBLIOGRAPHY OF OVER 100 REgpENCES IS INCLUDED, 



WRIGHT* CHARLES R, 

'SUCCESS OR FAILURE IN EARNING GRADUATE DEGREES'j. 
SOCIOLOGY OF EDUCATION* VdL, 38* -(FALL 1964) PP 73-97i 



GRADUATE* LONGITUDINAL , 



(' 



J<ON«RETURNING STUDfNTS QUESTIONNAIRE 

- , J* David SiDitft, E&.E^ 

Ai^^t^nt Dean- f Dr Freshmen 
Widenir College 



Your Academic Major at Hidener was 



. At Hidener^ were you " a boarding student , . - * 

^ - a commuting student ' ^ * ' 

Assflling you applied to more tfian one 'college for admission-, was WjdeneV 
College your first, second, third, or fourth choice of coMeges to 
■•attend? . ' - ' ^ , 

1 first choice aS those I applied to^v ^ 

2 second choice of those i applied to. / ' ' 

2^ third choic-e of those I applied to^ * ^ 

4 fourth choice of 'those X applied to-. t . * * 

/5 I applied only to Widenfer. ' • 

.6 pther; please indicate - 



Plea-SQ indicate your'soarces of financing your education when you 

attended. Hidener^ Indicate approximate percentages of e^tch source ; 

1 % 'support from parents ^ 8 % State Guaranteed Loans 

?r %'your savings' from p-revious work 9 . \ St* Commercial loans 

3 % G.K.Bill 10^; % Reimbursed by employer 

4 %. Hidener College Scho-larship 11^^ '% College Work Study ' 

5 Hidener College Grant-In-Aid , l»2j % full-time employmejit 

6 %' State Grant or Scholarship 13 % Part-time employme^nt 

7 ; % E.O.G. or B.O.G* ' ' 14 % other; please indicate 



PI ease'^ indicate the - one or^two . reasons for* attending cpl 1 ege when, you 
were enrolled at Hidener: ^ 

1 career preparation ^ . ' ^ 

2 ^ ' cBreer, advancement , - . 

.3 intellectual, development 

4 parent's wishes < ^ - , . - 

5' friends ati^nding college* . • - 

college social environment . * . ' 

7 ' oti^er; please indicate ' * 




Please indicate the one or two reasons for choosing Hidener College: 

l_j • location * • ^ , 

2 y a"vai liable finarncial aid > ' ^. 

3 ^ Cadet Corps Program , \ , 
4 2. specific acaddfnlc program: Indicate . 

5 acadefnic reputation of .Hidener • . ^ * ' - 

6 " friends attending\ HidVnor - . ' , ^ ' \ ^. 

7 > - fellow employees attending Hicten-er ' - • ^ 
8 other; plea-se^ndfcate^ ' ^ * • . ^/ - 



8. .Who or what inflOenced you most In choosing to enroll at Widener when 
you. did? (Indicate no more than two) 

.. ■ ' ' ' '• . * ■ * 

1 Hid.ener Col Uge Admissions. 'Reppesentative • > 

2 high school guidance counselors . 

3 high school teachers * • ' , . 

4 parents • * 

5 friends enrolled .at Hidener ^ . " 

• 6 Hidener or PHC /Alumni - ' " • ^ 

7 ; visi^t ta Hidener 's campus " 

? Hidener College professors • . ' 

' J-^ -Hjdener College official publications (catalogues/ posters, etc.) 

TO; i^jher; pllase indicate ^ ^ 



9. Please indicate the'one or two personal reasons for not retur-ning to. 
Hideper: , - ^ . 

1 moved. from the Hidener, College area. 

2 "Stop-out" 'My not returning is a planned, temporary leav^. 

-J ,tinancial considerati-ons - insufficient funds for college. 

4 poor, acaogmic performance or progress. 
5J undecided career ob;iectives'. 

6 fnarriage. , . , * 

7_j lose interest in college in general. 

8 ~- 9ther;. please indicate 



• ?^®.^.!! .^n^J^cate the one or two .institutional ' reasons for not returning 
to Hidener:- , . . . ^ ^ 

V * ' , ^ * ■ ■ 

1 .lack'of student activities. ' . 

2 the qualfty of teaching. 

• *3 academic program I Wanted was not offered. 

4 d'id not like the housing accommodation^. 

5 <lid not like the foojd served at 'HacMorland Center. 

6 academic counseling was not adequate. r 

7 personal counseling services were not adequate. 

8 administrators hassled stuilents too much. » 

9 the quality of the other Hidener students. 

10 other; please ijidicate ' 



Overall, do you. feel the jiersonal reasons' (listed in g) or the 
institutional reasons (listed in 10) were primarily responUiae for 
your leaving Hidener? ' v k ^ 

' Th"^ personal reasons were primarily responsibl e* - 

2 The institutional reasons were primarily responsible^ 

3 It was a combination .of the^two. . 

4 other; please indicate ■ , 



Liked Most: 



Disliked Most: 



n, . 



fJoilSvIn"! if'd^Lr^Jo^TlVer-'' '''' '''' ^° have .prevented yod' ^ 



1 

2"" 
3" 

r" 



No 

No opinion - 
. Yes, Please elaboirate: 



14. 



Hould yoii'recoraraend Widerier ColTege to a frjlend or relative? 



1 Yes 

2_t, Unsure 

3 No 



15. -Please check one response: 



1 

2" 
3" 
41 

5 

6" 



I am currently enrolled at' another school. 
,1 plan to enroll at another school; 

I havr^.t^nSli^lJ-'' ^P'^" *° unother school, 

datl ^*°PP^**-o"* and P^an to return to Hidener ^at a later 

Hy plans are uncertain, 
other; please indicate 



16. 



If you are cijrrently enrolled at another school or plan to enroll tt 
another school, please at wha^ school. - enroi^ 



^ I am currently enrolled at 

- 1 -am wajorihg in . 

_ I plan to enroll at . 
I jjlan to major in 



17. 



-lUp'you^rltlrnV^^ *° ^° Hidener College^ what can we do to 



* # 



■ erJc 



•51- 



57 



^ - 



• * » ' 



As best* you can recall, please evaluate the following, facilities, 
functions, and activities at Hidener CoUige, 



ACADEHIC LIFE 




(1^) Oua^^ty of teaching 
















il9-) Interest shown by prof essors 'in your 
- work and progress as a student 




r 












1 to. 


Library-and Library SBryiCBS 


















Class scheduling convenience 


















Acadesic Counseling* 
















23 


Classroom facilities ^ 


















Laboratory facilities 


















^(Tual-lty af other Hidener students 
















26 


Help provided J>y the Academic Dean^s offlqS 


















1 Help -provided by the Office of Freshman 
Programs 
















STUDENT LIFE 


















Oppoptfunlty to participate In campus activity 








• 










Cultural events on catffpus 


















Opportu^nlty to participate In Inti^amural 
athletics 














ft 




^Varsity athlettc events " . 
















/Si 


Personal couni^ellng services 
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1 Student spirit and Involvement - 
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1 Entertainment for sttJdents on campus - 
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» Student activities at HacHoriand Center 










i 
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Food 'Services at HacHoriand Center 
















3? 


> Reci^eation facilities at HacHoriand Center 








• 








i3fr 


\ The bookstore- 
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tJHovles on casipus « 
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1 Fraternities/Sororities 1 


















) Dormitories ' 1 


















f Help from tiie Dean of Students office 
















m\ 


1- Help from the Financial Aids office * . 
















OTHER 














ft 
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1 Heglstratlon procedures 




IF ^ 














Parking accommodations 
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Health services 
















(47 


Attractiveness of campus 
















(43) 


Security on camp'us 


















Help from the Business (Iffice 








< 








(So, 


Help from- the Admissions Office 
















Other; (flit in your ift^nj. 








«l 







^ Please record any additional coneientjs you care to. make on the back of this 
^ sheet. ' ~ . .52.- - 
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Freshman. Attrition and Academic DIsmlssaTi'Studj': 

Class of 1978 
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J. David Smith* Ed.O. 
Assistant Dean for Frgshmen 
Office of Freshcia-n Pr'og'rams 
*• , Hid.ener College 
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Freshman Attrition Study: Class of 1978 

• * 

- * * * 

This report presents the results of o^ir study to calculate 

the rate of attrition far the ClaJs of 1978. It also presents < 

data relevant to ti^e issue of freshman attrition and academic 
41sra1$sal. 



Definitions - For the purpose 
definitions jwill be used: 



of this report, the foil owl 



• • • I 

•One- Semes ten Attrition is defined as Class "of -1978 
freshmen enrol Ud In tlie 19/4-^311 semester, but not 
enrol Ted ^n the- 1975 Spring <:Jj|feester. - • ^ 

* . 

Second-Semester Attrition is defined as Class of 1978 
.freshmen enrolled in the 1975 Spring semester but-not 
enrolled In the 1975 Fall semester thouglj eligible to 
be enrolled. 



Two-Sem6ster Attrition is 
freshmen enrolled in 
nrolled in the 1975 Fall 
»e enrolled. 



_ defltned 
the 1974 /Fall 



as Class of 1978 
semester but not 
semester though eHgible to 



\ 



Class of 1978 freshmen were identified as.attrited by. a . 
name-by^flaroe comparison of appropriate enrollment rosters 
provide^ by Data Processing. This report presents rfata about 
Class Off 19-78 freshmen who ente^ed Hidener 'in the 1974 Fall 
seraesteK ^lass of 1978 fr'eshmen who entered in the 1975. 
Spring Wlraester are not reflected iii ,this report. 



.Z^* Tablesll, #2, and #3. present the rates of one-semester, second- ■ 
sender, and two-seroester attrition." 

J, Rate of One-Seaesifc^r Attrition; Class of 1978^ ' ' . 

Number 1978 Freshmen 'Number 19^fe Freshmen Enrolled Fall Rate of One- 

. Enrolled Fall 1974 1974 But Not Enrolled Spring 1975 Sjemester Attritiojf 



373 29 \. -j)z% 

Table #2 . Rate of Second-Semester Attrition: C lass of 1978 • 

Humb,er .V978 Freshmen Number 1978 ' 
IfuBiber 1978- Enptflled Spring 19-75 Freshmen Eligible to Rate of 
Freshmen E;)rol led and Eligible., to Enroll Eniroll Fall 1975 - Second-Semester 
Spring 1975 1975 Fall Semester But Not Enrolled ' AttrTtlon 

344 • 3372 , . . 52 ■ 15. 4X 

Table #3 . Rate oT Two -Semester Attrition: Class -frfM 978 • ' - ■ 



Number 1978 Freshmen ;, 

, Enrolled Fall 1974- But Not ' Rate of 
Number -1978 Freshraen Enrolled Fall 1975 Though Two-Semester 
r rligible to Enroll Fall 1975 ..Eligible to be Enrolled • Attrition 

366 ■ • * M • . 22. IX 

~ Table #4 compares the i;ate of ' f res.hman two -js ernes ter attrition at ^ 
Hidener Colleg.e with. the rate of freshman Jtwo-seraester attrition 
at all four-ye^r col 1 eges 'and universiti*^. 

Table 14 , Rates of Two-Semester Freshman Attrition: WideneK^CoUege and 

All Four-Year Colleges and Univfreiiisfties^ 

All Four-Year Colleges 
Hidener College . and Unlvensitfes - 



22.1 J * - V ' '22 



^I^or a detailed report of one-semester attritior>, see ^DS ^ ATM 
kenoranduffl of MZIll. . ^ . 

2 

^ Seven Class of 1978' freshmen were dismissed from the College at thr? x 
conclusion of tlie 1975 Spring semester for insufficient academfc progre^ss. 
(i»e. Two Semester Q.P.A. of less than'1.0), 

Rate of attrition figures. for- all four-year colleges and universities 
taken from "College Dropouts: A National Profile,* published by American 

ERjC • - ••61 • 



Tables #5, #6, and #7 identify the 81 one and two-semester attrited 
freshmen and the seven dismissed freshmen by 'academic major (Table 
#5), grade poiT^t average (Table #6), and sex/residence (Tabled?). 

Table. 15. Distribution by Academic Hajor - 



« 

^ ' Academic Major 




— # Attrited - 

One-Semester Second-Semester 


w 

Dismissed 


Total 


X 


Exploratory Studies and 
.^Liberal Arts Undecided 

Nursing , ^ ' 


10 

t ' • 


14 


0 


24. 
. 10 


27X 

/ 


Business 




5 


n 


2 


: 18 


'21X 


S Engineering 


t 


Z 


6 


1 




lU 


* * 
Sciences 




3 


2 


10 


nx 


Humanities 




2 


• 7 


1 


10 


lU 


Social Sciences ^ 




_0 


_5 


_i 


_6 


7X 






29 




7. - 


88 


99% 



Table #6> Distribution by. Grade Point Average > 



O.P.A. 


•# Tftttrited, 

One-Semester Secx>nd-Seteester 


# 

Dismissed 


Total 




3.50 - 4.00 


• 

0 


• 

■ 1 


0 


1 . 


• 

12 


3.00 - 3.49'' 


0 


a 


0 


8 . 


9X 


2.50 - 2.99 




10 • 


a 


13 


. 15X 


2.00 - 2.49 . 




"14 . ; 


0 

*• 


15 


17X 


.1.50 - 1.99 


5 


12 


1 


18 


212 


1.00 - U49^ 




^ "6 


1 


11 


13X 


^ 1.00 
rfithdraftn . 


8 


' 0 , 

• • 

1 : 


5 

» 

_o 


13 
_9 


lOX 




29 


. 52 


7 


88 


1012 
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Table 17 « Distribution *by Sex/Residence 



Sex 



Hale 



Female 



Residence 


One- Second- 
Semester Semester 


, One- Second- Dismissed 
Semester Semester Hale Female 


Total 


• % 


Boarded. 

* 






, 3 


13 .3 2 


to 




Commuted 




11 


J_ 




40 


46% 




19 .* 


35 


10 


17 5 2 * 


. 88 


1 01 3» 
• 


• 


54 






'27' 

I 






Two-Semester Summary of. Table 17 (less. dismissed^ 






^ Total 


£ 






% 






Hale 


■54 


67% 


Boarded * 43 


53% 






Female 


11 


33% 


Ccrtnmulted 38 • 


47% 

« 






• 


81- 


100% 


• .81 

• t 


100% 








* 


* 


♦ 










f 








• 




/ 






r- ■ 
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Heport Highlights L Sumd^ T 



1. Rat&s of Attrition _ - 

The' rate of one-semester freshman attrition was calculated. 
^9^,8%. The rate of ^econd-semes^^ter freshman attrition 
^ was calculated as 15A%^ The rate of two-semester fr'eshman 
'atti^ltlon was calculated as 22. IX. ' ^ ^ ' 

The Hidener College tw6-s^mes'ter,,freshman' rate of attrition 
of 22.12 is virtually .equal to the rate of two-semester 
freshman attrftion for all four year colleges and 
• un-iversltles as reported In a 1972 American- Council, on 
Education publication. ' - 

2. ^ Academic Majors * 

30% C24 of 81) of those freshmen who elected not ,to return 
for a second semester or a second year Indicated Exploratory 
Stujiies (£S) pr hiberaT^Arts Undecided (ArX) as their academic 
programs. ^ , v 

202 Cl6 of 81) of those electing not to return Indicated a 
major In Hanageraent/Applied EcQnomics, The academic majors 
of the remaining 50%. (41 of 81) of those freshmen who elected 
not to return w&re nearly equally distributed among the other 
academic centers andgroaps. , 

The seven freshmen dismissed from the college after two 
semesters indicated academic majors in 5 of the 7 possible 
categories,. . y _ . 

37 Acadepric ' Success 

lft2 (4 of* 21) of thfr one-semester* attrited freshmen achieved 

academic success (defined as a cumulative Q.P*A. of 2.0 or 

better). This compares with a one-semester rate, <Sf academic 
X success of 692 for:all Class of 1978 freslimen., 

652 (33 af 51) of the second-semester attrited freshmen -4" 
achieved academic success compared with a twp-semester rate 
of academic success .of 7T2 of all Class of J978 freshtnen, 

512 (37^ of 72) of the two-semester attrited freshmen achieved 
academic success compared with a two-semester rate of academic 
success of 712 of all Class of 1978 freshmen. . 

* ^ ■• *. 

4. Sex/Residence 

— ^ 

Thq percent of male vs. female freshmen who elected not to 
.return for a second semester or a second year was virtually 
' equat tp their percent of the^entire Class of 1978. 
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Coranuting -freshmen wht) elected not to return for a second 
s.emester or a second year, accounted for a" slightly greater 
percentage than their percentage of the entire Class jaf 

The ^even -dismissed fres-hmen were found in 3 o'f the 4 
male vs. female, boarder vs. .commuter categories. 

5. Special Backgrouod Freshmen . 

30% (24 of- 81) of the freshmen who elected not to return 
were admitted as freshmen w^h "special backgrounds" 
Csee JOS to ATM memoranda of 2/7/75 and 6/11/75). - 
Special Background" freshmen accounted for 25% of the 
Class ^)f 1978. 

Five Qf the seven dismissed freshmen 'were "special-back- 
ground" freshmen.- 

« 

6. Questionnaires - - 

• 

Our standard- non-returning student questionnaire has been 
mailed to those Class of 1978 freshmen categorized as 
"second-semester attrition" freshmen. Results of that 
survey will^be available. 

* 

7. ' Appendices ' . * ' 

Appepdix A lists Class of 1978 freshmen wfro'elected not 
to return after one semester. ^ 

Appendix's lists Class of 1978 freshmen'who elected not 
to return for a third semester. 

Appendix C lists Class of 1978 freshmen \/ho were dismissed 
from the College for insufficient academic progress. 



Distribution 

Pre-sident Holl 
Dean Arbuckle 
Dean Bloom 
Hr. Bowl by 
Professor Brown ' 
Hr. Bruce 
Mr.* Cavin 
Professor 'Conroy 
Dean Dower 
Mrs. ^rrisoii 
Col Gieseke - . 



Prbfess^or Jenkins 
-Dean Kornfield 
Dean Landaiche 
Professor L ' Armand 
Dea.n Lindsley 
Dean Meli 
Professor Heaves 
Dean Rodney 
Hr. Smeigh 
Oe^an Woodsi.de 



" Appendix A - One 'S€roesteT| Attrition 

CUss of 1978 ffeshmen who elected not to return to Widener for 
the 1975 Spring- Semester. * * 





• - y 

• 








t 




Ha jor 


Q.P.A'. 


RBSIdenca C/B 




T Td 




1.33 


c 


2, 


Q 


8H 


K38 


B 


3. 




£S» 


0,86 


B 


4. • 


on 




u 


c 


5. 








c 


6. ■ 


* 






. c 


7. 




£S 


V 


B 


8. . 


Ti ng'ton ■ 




0.50 


B 


9. 


d ^ 




0.50 


B 


10. 


s < 


HE 


1 ,63 


^ C 


n. 




fiU 


#2.50 


c 


12. 


iatthew 


HH 


T 0.20 


c 


13.' 




-KO 


1.88%^ 


c ' 


14. 


•beft 


BH 


H 


c 


15'. 


iley 


EST . 


2,88 


B 


16. 


*eph 


BH' 


0,38 


c 


17. • 




8X 


0,00 


' . C 


18. 


•t^ 


EN 


**2.50 


c 


19. ' 


• 

• 


ES ~ 


1.17 


B 




ina 


till 

m. 


2.25 


c 






m 


0,25 


c 


22. . 


liam . 


ES 


. 1.63 


B 


23. 


* ^ licholas 


ES 




B 


24. 


lias 


ES 


U88 


. ' B 


25. 


lael 


<JB 


'd:oo 


• C 


26. 




ES 


H 


C 


27. 




BH 


1 .33 


B 


28. 


J 


EN 


H 


C 


29. 




m 


1..50 


B 



. .* • -Appendix .B - Second Semester ..Attrition ' ' • 

Class of 1978 freshmen wiio elected not to return to Widener for 
a third sem^ter. ' . . -'- ■ 

Hame . * * Hajgr Q.P.A. • Residence C/B 

SY 2.19 * . , B . 

IS _ 2.56 B 

Aa 2-.-57 B • ' 

ES • 1 .92 " C ' 

.'HP' 2.81. B 

. - 2.27 ' ^ C 

ES < ^.21 B ■ 

BH" 2.08 . C ^ ■ 

1.87 C 



1 , 




2. ^ 




z\ 




♦ 4. 


' # c 


5. 




6. . 


)h 




I 


- 8. 


^ 1 cjr 


9. 




10. 




n. 


1 


T2. 




13. ■ 




14. 


in i e 

1 1 * i w 


15. 




16. 




.17. 


' ^ ih 
« 


18. 


^19. 




20. 




21 . 




22. 




. 23. 




24'. 


• 


25. 




. 26. 


' 27. 


th 


28. 


* 


29. 




30 - 




31 . • ' 




32. 




33. 




34. 




. 35. 


36. 




37. 


si 


38. ^ 


39. 




40. 


d 


41 . • 




' -42. 




43. 




44.. » 


* AJsan 


45. 


46. 




47. 




. 48. 


" eth 


49. ' 


/ ' es 




• 


51. 




.9^52. 





• W. B . 

BE 3.33. C 

. SB 1.81 c 

BH 1.25 • B 

SB 2.69 ' B 

HL ■ Z,S9 • C 

E« • 1.81 C 

ES >M.73 • B 

ES 2.20 « B 

HU • 3.06- ' B 

EN, 1.60 . C 

QB 3.13 . C 

-HE- 2.09 6 ' 

ES 3.38 C 

BM -2.25r - B 

BA 2.69 B 

ES ' 3.47 B 

QB 2.31 8 

QB - 3 -.64 ' ■ B 

BH 1.21 C 

.NU 2,.20 *^ B : 

BM 2.88 ' B 

NU 2.14 • . B 

BA 3.33 B 

SP 1.81 — C 

' EN 1.71 'B 

. HH 2.94 - • B 

.EN ,2.80, C 

ES 1 .-31 • B 

BX 2,36 ..• B 

AX^ 3.25 B . 

AX 1.64 

NU 1.70. V 

HH 1.81 B 

QB 1.36 . ' B 

'AX 1.44, C 

HE 1 .^33 - ' C '• 

HH 3.07 . B . 

"ES 2.46 - C 

EN 2.38 • C 

SB , 3.81 - C 

: BH / 2.88 C. 

Fyi » "9 /in ' . "B 



' Appendix C - Dismissed ] 



/Class of .1978 fr^,hnien who were .dismissed .Tor insufficient academic 
progress after two semesters* * • . ■ 



Name< 



■'f 

3. 
4. 

5. 
6. 

*7.' 










Major 


. Q.P.A. ' 

< 


%Residence,C/B 

J, 


'qb 




B ^ ^: 


'SIR-. . 


' 0:88 


B 


^ BE 


0.82 . 


. B 


QB- ' 


0.50 


' B ' 


BH- 


•-1.50 * 


: c • • 


HH 


V.55 


. B ^ 


• BH ' 


0.82 


c 





T(m Of ATTRITION STUDIES 



0UESTI0K5 ASKEir 



HETHCHXHJfeY 



Horn tvxi? 



SKAPSHORT STUDIK 



L0I*6ITUD1KAL (OJHORT 

survival) studies 



STUDIES BASED ON ' 
IKSTITUTIOItAt DATA 



STIAIIES BASED* 
Off OUESTIOmAIRES 



DESCRIPTION 



Thmsm itvdics o^mttc onrcrtll 

' voabtr of stoacats is m gives 
grotsp St ooe Mi tb« Z 
of tbom iffao «r« stUDdlaf 
(or h^f tniwtttd} <t «om 

Ut9X tlM. 



« eoliort fro«p» (•vdi m 

rrt»lMi.ColMrt 9f f«ll of 

dmllj tTMd tkroofb a 
McecMioci of fvm co dct«r- 
viw tMr ttatM At < fose- 
tloo of tiae. 



Beta sr« rr mpll ti em ttmUmtM 
1*0 fcr#UC.««4 otktT 9txiimtm 
1*0 irop Cor »top) o«t f ro« 

rcflstrsr, of flcM 

other offict«. r«rlow 
mr€ tbca corrvI«tc4 vitk tb» 
prrvUtcacc clicr«ct^yCSti^ of 
the tt«dc||e la «■ trrif t to 
iintilj 4lmiiel or et leut 
corrrUted rcliitlottthlpe. 



Dete fre coef iinctlj 
fnm ^9e«tfo«Btlrcs (or 
la ter e te x t ) coaplettd by' 
per»l«^lat Md dro^ovt (or 
sto^c> etvtotts to deter 
minm tbeir Ij^rceeioa^^f 
tbe la^titittloB ttd thSlr 
relstlOQ to it. ettei^t 
is ude to Ideatify ei^i< 
ficeat fectore effcctiajc 
ettrltioB ntet* 



* AOVAHTASES 



ftilatiT*l7 tij^le end iacac- 
peodTt C*Qviek,eod Dirty"). 
fnliilU 

rt^lrcMite for 
i&formetioB. 




^Frcnrldcs isformctlos »ot ocdy 
00 dropovtc bot elao oa etop- 
Ottte, dvretioo of «topo«t» 
eod irfaci^atndeat* ere »ost 
IlEely to dropost or to re« 
t«m. T^cee tj^e* of eto^ee 
eUo proTldc InfonMtioa «*e- 
fnl in earollMnt proJdctioo«« 
lA eo^ s vay tiut tbeir rcli- 
eblUt^ i* li£Sc;fnidcat of reri- 
stioos ia the claea side* lie 
czteaelTe ^tc base 1bvo1t«4 
'ia eaaily oeeble la s Yerlety 
^Of other tye^ of iaeitatioae'l 
stadlea* 



Deta ere relatinly eesy^to 
tether froa czletloc loetita- 
tlooal record*. Caa be help- 
fal in idestifyiat a ler^ 
froep of *bl«h rlek" ebidcate 
«ho cea thca be coetacted in 
ea attcapt to aaaeee their . 
ae^ eod to proride poeaible 
eeeieteace. 



laforaetioQ cea be Miatd 
coocemi^sf etadcat etti- 
todea« their percept too 
of the iaetltatloe^ their 
plaae for the fetare* their 
reaaoae for leering or 
pcraletlas. Foeeibly a . 
peraonellty profile of 
peralatlaft^tadeate nar 
be idcstifled vhieh le 
mlqoe toifia lasltatlos. 
> 



DISADVANTAGES 



Doea aot fcreatiete be-' 
tveea stopp«ta ead dropouts* 
€lTea 00 lafonetioa coocera" 
iaf pAtterae of ettritioa. 

orderly tnifora 
protrdeeloa of etodeata froa 
claaa to claes. 



Ke^irea ca czteaeiTe ead 
accarate date beae ahich aoet 
be o^ted each eeaeetet. It 
eleo pr^ebly re^alrcs pro* 
trihi lm eapport 'eod coapeter 
fadUtiep arellable^^y to 
lerte*r inetiCatloae. Ihe 
l^^^al tlae lamtacat ii 
aobetaatlai ead ahoald^aot 
he aede aalaee relatively 
accarete iaeitatloaal ree- 
orde are.avalleble.for 
balldlac the hlatorical dete ' 
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lastltatloBel deta are 
Halted veloe la dcteraiali^ 
^he ceasee of attritloe. 
tm «bca elfei ficeat correl- 
etloae ere foood betwcea 
vevleblce, mlfalec cedtoaal^ ; 

aieleedlafj 



ce^/bc 1 



^ 

Det^ ie dlfficelt to 
gether «ad of ti^i anbjec- 
tive. effects ere diffi- 
cult to aepetete froa oae 
mpthtx apd aeldoa reeelt 
la aey cleeitly: vtrraeted 
ect^os ahich vovld effect 
atuitloa. The-aaaiga*^ 
aaitf?«f ceaeal aeaalag to 
o^FT^latloee betaeaa 
^heracterletlca aad ettrl- 
tioa XMO bfT AUleadij«. 
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Boston Unlveifsity 
October 19.77 



SOOCZSTtD DATA ELEWTTS 

^ rat 
umiivDiMAL smn data base 



X*D* 



UciAl Origin 
Dc£« of Birth 
Bob Zip Code 



UfftMUmSM iftXED LE8CTH) 



£atx7 Codes . 
'^Tr. & Sea. of Zatry 
Xatxy Code 
Tr* of Cr^* Clu« 
OrlBinal CoUcBe 
Orlslsal Decree Prof • 
OriBlBsI }tejor 

Fia. Aid Appl« 
leliBioas Code 



Prior 5cix>ol (H.S. or Coll,) 
Highest Prior D^^^ee 
Hijor Prior to Boctoo Uai^rsity 
Eotraoce Test Tfpe 
Estreoce Test Scores 
# Tmsf • Osits Accepted 
GPX for Trsasf • Onits 
or 0nderBr»d* Baak 
/H.S. or tfederfrsd. GPl 



Cttrrest ActiTe/Ioective 
Corrent Collese 
C urr e n t Detree " " 

Correst Kejor 
Qtrrent P/P TiBe' 
terrettt Coatiii* Code 
Csrresrt Clsss 
Correat Pis* Aid >$pX/ 



nomt Becent Karitsl St« 
Kost Kecent Resid, Code 
Kost Beceot Pro J. Cr«d* 
Cos* thiitt (Credits) 
Cve« GPZ 

Bo» of Seaesters od Pile 
Bo* of Course on Pile 
Kessoo for T^rmifutioa ^ 
pextee Avsrded 
bste of De^ee-* 



I 
I 









Tr. 4 Ses* Dste 

#/of ist Course 
' I'of' toorses^ia Sfa, 


Coll. of EsB* 
'Hsjor X 


SQ£Sl£tS (TAXIABLE LEKTH) AXRAT 

• 

ActiTC/lBsctiTir Code Clsss Stsodins Appl. for Pin. Aid 
P/P Tl»e Code (Pr., So., ...) Assessed Beed 
Cootla. Code Totsl Aid 








Tr A 4 ScB* of Covrse 


Coorse i 

V 1 — — 


COOBES <TAKZABLE mnB) AKKAT 

Cstslof Bo« of Come # of Oait^ (Credits) Callete of Covrsc 
(Con.-Dept.*Coitrse) ^Cirsde is Cotzrse 


• 


> 


Office of Azialytical Sttidle|^ 
Boston University 
^ /October 1977 


/ 
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Steps In Eunnlug a ' 
Student Cohort SurviV4l Study 



Historical Student* Data Base is updated each seaesiter by 
aerging it with AdaJj^sions and Registration Files. 

Extract of Data Eleaents of Interest is aade for "the Cohort 
to he studied. This becones the saaller working file. * 

Codes plated to the status of the students are checked and^ 
cleaned up vfaere. necessary. * 



Attr4.ti«D/PerSistence statistics are 4erived for the entire 
Cohort as well as selected subgroups, such as cohorts in 
^e various colleges. - ' . , 



Intrauniver^ity Transfer patterns aJsong the colleges are 
derived. . • ' • 

Steps 2-5 are i<^pe^ted for all Cohort groups under' study. 
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'4)RGAHl2mOH&L PZRSfECTIWES OH SPACE UTILIZATIOH 
[AHD IIBEfTDTIOHAL HEIEENCHMENr J 



Carla Jackson 
H^sMre College 



The utilization of space promises to become an increasingly iajportant . 
issue fox colleges and univ&sitie's confronted by th^prosp^t of retrench- 
sent necessitated by cha ngi n g desaographic and environaental circuastances. 
Previously widespread acti^ties directed' toward the construction of 
additional facilities to accosaodate expansion of student enrollsents 
and acadeaic prograas will be supplanted by efforts to balance declining 
student nuabers, financial revenues, and personnel resources with the. 
efficient^utilization of in^itutional^ facilities, Soise attention has ' 
already been focused on cost^eff icient afppiroaches to facilities utilize- 
tion with declining resources, particularly in tems of debt, energy, and 
Mintenance expenditures (Brown, 1977; Kaiser, 1977) but less consideration - 
has apparently been accorded to the organizational iisplic^^^ns of space 
-utilization for the iastitut^on*^ This pap^r represents an effort to 
delineate st&e of these* latter organizational issues and to suggest ^a 
sii^le but comprehensive approach to their consideration. 

A fundamental organizational issue facing colleges and universities* 
in^lved in^^^renchaent efforts relates to the s^sages which a^e carried 
by the xise, assignsent, and condition- of space. These nessag^ are con- - 
veyed. by^4he configuration of space use *to those both witbin-and outside 
the organization, and they relate to the institution as ^ social systea and 
to a person's pos^ttion within the systea (Steele, 197^; Ashcraft and Scheflen, 
197^). Such spatial connuni cations provide syzabolic Inforroation itfterxas of 
size of space allocation, location of asMgrnsent, and condition of surroundings, 
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Host institutions of higher education hdve in the past given soad 

- - * 

attention to spatial^ mes8agsts„5j>out fheaselves, perhaps laost notably y^th 
egard to the space allocations ^or their adaisslons offices* Host colleges 

tmiversities attestpt tor make tht adadssions office an attractive ^ 
acioua seating for prospective applicants and theit parex^ta^ because this 
£f ice is an initial? concrete point" of contact bet^en thea and ^he insti- 
tutiotf. the lapression that potential students take away f roa this setting 
aay well color their' decision about* applying to or aatjiculating at a 
perticuiar institution. This can be contrasted "^Stfr^he spatial situation 
of aost financial aid offices which are traditionally assigned to less 
desirable locations and ssaller spaces than affSe adaissions offices. The finan- 
cial' aid office .is generally less visible to outsiders than is the adaissions 
office and ^s largely involved in serving, rather than pecruiti^g, students. 
The sessages which outsiders taJce away with then f ron this office is less 
crucial to the institution than the coiMunlcation which aaj^ be received f roa 
the adaissions office. ' x 

As institutions Ijecooe involved in retr^chaent efforts^ the aessages 
conveyed by space aay becone increasingly potent to those both within and 
outside the organization and these c oawuni cations should accordingly be ^ 
given soce inside ration by those ipvolved in the assignment of institutJ.onal 
space. The exteriors of buildings, the condition of landscaping, and the 
aaintCTance of 'interiors are sose variables which a college or imiversity 
aay conside^ in asking itself the following questions u what aessages about 
the institution are conveyed by a cosaitaent to a certain level of aaintenanc^ 
is this cosaunication congruent with ^fhat the ^.nstltution would like to say 
^bout itself?^ when is it iap^gbant to devote resources tb sustaining an 
acceptable level of building aalntenance and when is it desirable to let 
a building becoae dilapidated or rpoas go tmpainted? are there ci^cqnstances 
In which a spatial linage of decl^ine or decajr aay be acceptable The answers 
which ,an institution will develop, to these questions ildll depend upon the 
balancing of financial resources and organizational considerations, and they 
will undoubtedly alto reflect its particular history arid cixeuastances. 



Another potentially laportant aessage conveyed by space relates to the 
pse of offices vacate^ by^personnel reductions* These pffice ^pacejs aay 
serve as realnders to those within the orgaxilzation*that it is operating with 



lialted resources aird that their positions might be the next to be eliminated. 
An institution will again have to ask Itself some basic questions; should d 
vacated spaces be left empty? can remaining personnel and units be reas~* 
signed to or consolidated in other locations? can vacated spaces be used 
for alternative purpo'*es by the institution? The answers to such questions 
•as these will of course have to be balanced with cost considerations, but 
the isjportance of the spatial messages conveyed by them to those within the 
ixmtitution is undeniable. * * 

A Second organizational issue ^to be confronted in assessfng the impact 
of retreachzaent upon space utilization relates to .the institution's vision 
and experience of what can and cannot be done with space. An institution's 
space utilization practices are' largely detenained hyi assumptions about 
how space 'should be used* and by norms about how it has been used. Often 
these are the ptgducb of ^ow the physical resources of a caispus have been 
developed, espedially where buildings have beei^ added gradually to the 
facilities ^rt^ltory and have been assigned on an ad hoc Basis « The 
exigencies of ^iSstitutipnal^, retrenchment csay provide an opportunity • to re- 
examine the total conf igtis^tion of sj)ace on a caxnpus and to d'eteinaine how its 
* • * 

tise night be improved in financial and organizetional terms, regardless of 
,the lilstorickl determinants of sipace assignments. 

Some of an institution's basic^ assunptitnip about sp.ice assignments may 
be reevaluated* Does each fadiilty mepber really need a private office? are 
there^ alternative" arrangements which would'provlde faculty with space for 
peeting with students and for sdholarly research? would open office land- 
scaping be more efficient than private offices for some administrative 
functions and would this reduce facilities expenditures in the J.ong run? are 
there sufficient shared meeting spaces^ to provide for tiecessary coxzmuni- 
cation among faculty, administration^ and students? An institution need 
not be closed into ceirtain space arrangements simffly because they reflect 
the way things have always been done; and cost considera^xons relating to 
^retrenchment render some re^exargination of space assignments extr^ely 
important. An example of a* different approach to space utilization can be 
drawn from the eiJfTerience of The Evergr'een State College in Washington Stated 
although it was not necessitated by institutional retrenchment but by 
institutional philosophy. Instead of making assignments based dpon seniority' 
or department, faculty members are rotated aisong offices on a -year-by-year 



basis^ The sight of faculty meabers pushing trolleys with their helongiAgs 
around 'caapus is a conmon sight each fall at Evergreen (Ehrmann, 1977) • This 
Is not to suggest that other institutions shoul4 necessarily follow the 
example of Evergreen, but that they should consider^ltemative types of 

• and possibilities for space arrangea^ts. - ' 

Many institution^ have also been the victias of their* own labellltjg 
with Regard to room utilization categories. Classifications of space, such 
as classroom, off ice, = and laboratory, are generally used not as descriptive 
terms but as inflexible imperatives. Admittedly, what can be done with soae 
types of space is limitgd^by stihictural and cost considerations, but some 
facilities are rK)re flexible than often believed. It- is important to assess 
, .what the organization needs aqd hovTit can be accomplished, using space. as 

efficiently and« creatively as pos&ib^e. For example, a vacant classroom 
. can be transformed into a needed advising center office by the substitution 
of some readily available furniture. This type of analysis involves ignoring 
the initial labels of rooms and looking at space in the context of real needs 
and ijossibilities, "and it provides for flexibility which may be particularly 
necessary in ^ period of retrenchaent. ' 

A third organizational dssue relating to the spatial implications of 
institutional retrenchment is the possibility of fulfilling previously unset 
space needs. Pew institutions of higher education have ever had sufficient . 
facilities to meet all. expressed space needs or to solicit new requests for 
''assignments; bu^ the potential availability of space from activities which 
have been reduced or eliminated also presents some possibilities for the ^ 
institution. This isay provide , an opporttmity to raise soae of the funda- 
mental issues relating to the goals of the institution ^nd how tihese iJaVe 
been or could be^ expressed lln spatial terms; it may represent a, juncture at 
jwhich to. ask %;faere the institution has come from and where it is going and 

^ to discxiss the implications ydf^these Issues for facilities utilization. 
^ An example of £he possxbllities for fulfilling unmet space needs can 
be drawn from the experience of Haspshite Cpllege. Prior to the opening 
of the College In 1970, two*planning docuii^nts were prepared which included 
specific recossDendations about space relating to the design assumptions of 
the College (Barber et al., 1958; Patterson and Longsvorth, 1966)^ Some of 
these plans for facilities were actually implemented, such as ther creatlm 
of a house system for student residences; others were attempted but later 



abandoned 9 such as the effort to intersperse 'faculty offices by school^ and'' 
others have not been tried because of space limitations, such as providing 
office >space for upper division students. It is spatial objectives such ds 
this l^t possibility vhich seem congruent UJTCiKthe institution's initial 
vision of itiself bjit. which have remained imtried^ because of the constraints 
of facilities availability* The provision of space for upper division 
students is one instance where Hampshire could use facilities which might 

• 'Be vacated. by other functions, j)articularly if it provides a means for 
l25)roving the quality of life for student-s within the cost constraints 
imposed by retrenchment. Host 'institutions of higher eduC^ion probably 
have sim^I^rly unsatisfied space needs which could be fulfilled by the use 
of vacatJed space, if they will examine their particular institutional history 

. and tdsion* * - * 

In addressing the organizational issues relating to the impact of 
institutional retrenchment on sp^ce utilization, a college or university; 
should attempt to develop a coherent framework for collecting facilities 
information, -planning space utilization, and delegating resj)onsibility for 
'space administration: * ^ 

Development of a Facilities Information System . An?^ attempt to examine the 
organizational, issues involved in space utilizap^n with decreasing resources 
should be predicated upon a comprehensive sy^em for the collection, main- 
tenance, and retrieval of information abto^t institutional facilities. Two 
types pf information about institutional facilities should be included in a 
'.space information system. . f 

One type of data relates to traditional statistics on square footage 
•and ^room use, which provide a basis for some internal institutional decision- 
makingrsbwr ^ace and the information" necessary tp complete federally- 
mandatgd facilities reports (see Vtood, 1970). Although such information 
cdn be mtoually maintained, a computerized system provides for flexibility 
and retrj-eva^lity, and some examples of possible computerized reports are 
attached. Perhaps most important is a room-by-room inventory^'of institu- 
tional space, providing J^orma^ion about room name, room" t;ype, organi- * 
zational Cnit, number, of stations, and net area (followir% l^ontoey 1974) . 
Several- Jtypes of reports can be readily prepared from this basi<; data, 
Incltidlng space utilisation by room typ^ and room utilization by program 
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classification and by building. In addition^ other types of . analyses can 

be prepared as needed, such~as space allocations by^atbninistratLve tmit, 
faculty office assignments by school or department, and sched^^d^classrooa 

'space u,tilization (Jackson, .1977a)* This type of data defint» tb« spatial ■ 
parameters vithin which it is nefces'sary to operate and provides a fraaework' 
for coaparatiVe analysis of space allocations within the institution. 
^ ' A second type of iaformation about -institutional facilities is con- 
cemed with the actual, in contrast to the assigned, use of space, and it 
is a necessary supplement to the "hajd" data-in providing a' comprehensive 

-raidprfetandlng.of space utilizationT One way of collecting such information 
is for adndnistrators involved in making facilities allocations to get o(it 

' oji their caaapuses on a regular basis to look at how space is being used. ^ ' 
the floor plans and the room inventories which an institution maintains are 
reflections of -formal understandings about space, hJc pften th^/present an 
inaccurate or incOTuplete pTcture of actual space use. For example, obser- 
vation ©ay reveal a space which has been assigned as a classroom but from 
which furniture has disappeared, indicating that it is probably hot function 
ing as assigned, or a previously ^en student lounge area on vhlch a lock 
has been installed, suggesting thTexercise of ' proprietary rights over the 
space by some group or individual* Ttiis is not the type of information 
which is readily available except by direct observation. Where the ae^al 
utilization of a particular space is in question, it may be tjsefdl to con- 
duit an informal survey of room use. This can be accomplished by selecting 
a number of random times -at which to observe the use of . the space^ probably 
several times daily over a' period of a week or two, and hiring a student 
worker to go to the room at the selected times to observe what is occurring 
tl^ere and how ©any persons are involved. Another -informal source of Infor- 
mation about space use which can be particui^^lyjalpable is tjKe custodial 
staff of the institVjtlon , because they usually have reliable iWormatioa- 
al&out the. use of space,* either by observing it directly in the dQurse of 
their work or indirectly in terms|of maintenance requirements. Taken 
together vlth more^traditionat- information about the use of space, these 
types of inforaal dat*a provide a coiap'rehensiT}^ perspective on the, use of 
institutional facilities. • _ 



1 



Plancfing for. Space Utilization ^ W}i4.1e it seems apparent that the exigencies 
of Institutional retrenchment demaqd planning with Regard to the cost effec- 
tiveness of facilities, utilization, it should be notj&d that planning Is 
equally necessary in considering organizational issues relajiing to space 
uQe in a period of declining Resources. Planning in this context means 
the specification^ of approaches to the attainment of *^ desired objectives f it 
Involves the articulation of goals and t&e discussion^o^ -hew^o achieve them. 
The planning process should Involve the ^onslderatloti of what messages about 
the Institution are conveyed by space, of new and creative ways to use space,, 
and of possibilities for fulfilling previously unmet s^acc needs. The process 
of planning should give direction for the assignment of institutional space, 
by providing and defining objectives for facilities use and by articulating 
the environmental and organizational constraints on space allocations (see 
Berinls, 1973). * ^ ' ' - ^ 

A CQllactlve vision of desired goals for space Utilization seems par- 
ticularly important for an institution Involved in retrenchment efforts 
where there may be considerable potential for change. It seems partldM^arly 
important to provide for the Inclusion of various institutional subtinits in 
the space, planning process, especially where they are directly affected by 
modifications in space assignments. It should be remembered that with space 
planning, as with pther types of lnfitltutlonaVl>lanning, "...if the pro- 
,cedure through which a planning system is implemen^d^ violates the principles 
of participation on which the system is ba sed, the* conseq^nce c$b oiAy be* 
rejection and informal resistance among those affetited" '(Richardson et al., 
1977)^ The planning process should allow for those concerned to articulate 
their interests and to have them (Considered by the instftution. 

The timing of space planning, should also be given somi attejitlbii. It 
seems essential-to undertake planning efforts in advance of the anticipated 
implementation of space changes, but how long in advaqice -vill depend upon 
the particular needs of the institution, the a^ilability of relevant Infor- 
mat loir, an4 th^ planning norms of the organlz/t^hi. Planning' should be 
^tlmed to allow for consultation with affected users of space and for con- 
sideration of alternative perspectives; it should be conducted without the 
appearance of a crisis-like 'ati^osphere, which' is* often associated v^^th'ln-^ 
creasefl financial -pnd organizational codts. ^ ' t 

0 
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Responsibility, for Space Adtoinistration^ Although it is important to 
involve poteLntlaivusers of facilities in space planning, it is Mso neces-* 
dary to delegate responsibility for the a&ainistration of spjace- to the 
incuabentfS 'of certain positions within the organization* Delegation of 
responsibility provides for the i^otential 'development of e^fp^ertise by iome 
adifiinistrators in dealing with spa«:e issues and for the consideration of 
space requests in the context of overall institutioiiirvspace needs* Those 
involved with space administration should be able to weigh some of the ' 
conflicting demands for space, provide concrete inforHatJTon about facili-* 
ties.utilizartion, minimize the application of particularistic criteria tn ^ 
s^ac6 decisions', and negotiate conflicts about space assignments. There 
are a nximber of organizational models which could fulfill these require-* 
ments, anci an individual institution is probably best suited to select Che 

' model which will meet its particular needs while Satisfying these general 
conditions* However, any organizational model, which is selected should 
include at least one senior adufinistrStor in the decision-^king process, 
^in recognitfSn.of the overall importance of space utilization ques.tions and 
because unresolved space issues are frequently appealed upward In the 
hierarchy* Under tliese circiimstances, some/ exflertise in the area of space 
utilisation is essential at the highest le/els of the^ institution as well 
as for those involved with day-to-dAy spac^ administration. 

A* final example may serve to emphasize th% significance of organiza- 

*tional is^jaes in space utilization and th^need to develop institutional 
mechanisms for their consideration* Founded in 1933 as an experimenting 
institution *in Korth Carolina, Black Mountain College was initially housed 
in summer camp facilities- leased from a religious organization. Each spring 
the college was literally packed away to prepare for the summer campers and 

'dach*fallf it was reconstructed afteir their departure. After- several years 
in this location, the Col^ge obtained financing to construct its own campus 
a sjlort distance away from the original site* However j many of the students, 
and faculty found this move to "be sqapwhat less than completely successful. 
The, newfifakilities seemed less architecturally unified than the pampj, 
buildings, the physical setting was closer to distracting Influences than 

. the old location, the excitement x}f reconstructing ther campus each fall 



was ^st, and some of the experimenting vision of the institution was * 
^destroyed (Duberr^, 1573). Although many institutions will be mqving •* 
'the opposite di^fection from the Black Mountain of the thirties, in* con- 
tracting rather tj^Sn expanding their facilities, the Black Hountain experi- " 
ence suggests th^ importance' of space utilization to how an ^institution 
'Views itself. ' * .^^^^^^^^ ^ 

\ ■ ■ ■- . ■ . • 
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-nJVESTIGATDJG THE SJRDCTTOE OP ^ACUUn HORk' WLTU CLUSTER MALYSIS*' 
j * ' , Daniel L. Kegan 
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Resource allocation, and acadeoic planning tend to toi^sider acadeiaic 
discipline as the basic unit of Analysis/ ' Althougli Hampshire College has . 
interdiscipHnagy^chools" rather than ^ingle^disciplinary departments, 
disciplinary, considerations still *are critically isportant. Demands for 
additional factiltpr in vaidous disciplines- exceed the available r^scfurccs for 
xiontracj: renewal and new hirdLng, With Hampshire's incerdisciplipary Schools 
and the possibility for cross-disciplinafj- faculty interact^n, the question 
was raised whether School and disciplinary* boundaries actually represented 



the structure of tollegiate programs anS faculi&y wyrlc, or whether another 
unit of analysis would be more appropriate. 

To address this question, a duster analysis of faculty.interacfion on 

' • * # V . 

student lemming contracts was conducted* Such student initiated, faculty 
approved learriing contracts (officially termed Divisional Examinations) are * 
the sole measure of academic progress at -Hampshire. In. effect, each student 
designs with faculty-^ advice his/her own curricular ptogran. Although courses 
^are. offered, they are unjgraded and students rdieive no credit for courses. 
,0n up5>er division contracts (roughly comparable' to junior and senior years), 
thej^e must' be at least tv^gaculty examiners. % Students freely choose which 
faculty they wish on their contracts f faculty may accept or refuse to serve on 
a student^s e x a m ination committee. Thiis, faculty pfiurticripatlon on learning 
contracts is a quite diirect a^d valid representatipi^of the structure of the 
enacted academic program o^ the College. % 



^ ^ 1 . . . . % 



Trina Bosaer and^Bob Gunter of the University of ^ssacliueetts Computing 
C^ter helped encourage the Hai:g)shire College data tapes Into and through the 
UMass computer; Carla Jackson provided the Cumulative Teaching' FTE' data; Rich 
Alpert initiate^ this line of -inquiry ^ and Adqle Durham skillfully assisted 
with the preparation of this. report. , ^ ^ - " 

Rcpbrt #R17, presented at the Fourth Annual Meeting of the KortKEast Asgocia- 
tion for Institutional Research, "Durham, KH, 28^ctober 1977. 



• As oM2 March .1976 the College's official computer tepord listed 1306 
conpleted upi>er Division Examinations, Due to initial computer program . 
limitations^ 'Wy, 98 facult;y zxaaes could be clustered. However, these 98. 
names accounted for 92% of exam chairpersonsjiips; omitted were -faculty with 
"short terij appointments at the Xollege. , / <^ 

A coaputBr prgr^a (WITHWHO) warfwAtten by the, author to construct a 
98 by 98 matrix,^ to search the file ^f confuted examiitations, and' to tally . 
within the matrix the nuabei; of times each faculty pair served together pu . 
an Exaainatlon Coicalttee. This matrix became ^e source data fop' the cluster 
analysis prqgraS BMDP2M (Dixon, 1975). * . . 

A durter analysis can be seen as a statistical procedure for dividing^ 
'a group of pTOple into successively raaller clustera, and evetually into 
• individuals • (Actually, the statistical procedure is the opposite. It 
starts with individuals, and aaalgaiaates them into. larger ,-and larger dusters. 
In thinking about the results of cluster analysis, howver, J have found it 
helpful to think of the total group being ?S^s-aaalgamated info smaller 
clusters.) For a "feroup of 49 people, there will be 49 levels of dis-aaalga- 
sation: the first level will cbnt^in one group of .49 peoplii, the second' ^ 
level will contain two groups, and the forty-ninth level will contain the' 
separate- individuals. • 

The full cluster analysis of 98 *f acuity is rather* complicated. An 
abridged' duster \tnalysis is discussed tiere for ease of • comprehension and / 
presentation. This abridged anal;^sis includes half "the faculty of the full 
cluster analysis, those having more than 25 examinations*. • ^ 

, ^ . . ' RESULTS 

^ i ' - * ' ' 

Descriptive names for the clss,tere<i groups for 1 to 7 levels of • 
dis-amalgamation of ^ the abridged du^ter\nalysis' are presented in Table U 
The secpnd level dis-asaigamation indicates that if the 'faculty ^were to 
^be div^ed into* two groups oxk the basis ot collaboration on upf)er division 
exbainatlons, thfen those two^giroups would 1>e*:h6 School ofr Hmaanities* and 
Arts on the one hand, and the rest of the fac^ty on the other. The next 
ribst separate group l6-the School of\atural*Science6.. ??atural S-cience 
resists dis-^l^na.tion for seven levels, but then divides into tw gr9Ups. 



(This shows -in Table 2, but not to Table 1.) There app.ears to be no clear 
disciplinary distinction between these two Katural Science groups, the dif- 
f^nce appears to be njore one of style, A strong interdisciplinary cluster 
is that of Photography and Anthropology, a combination une5cp«cted fay the 
traditional uses of each discipline but understandable when considering 
Hpapshire's photographic persjTectives. Lpguage and Comunication does not 
cluster as a School. Their smaller size contributes to thia^ but a stronger 
factor is their clear interdisciplinary collaborlflon. * ^ . - 

The a^dgedjiluster analysis i^icates that so^rof the major group- 
' fabulty in terns of their actual cqllaboration on upper division 

examinations doj^ollow School and disciplinary lines. This, need not be the 
• result of a cluster analysis. Faculty could have clustered ±n groupp defined 
by their length ^of time at the College, by teaching style, by political 
orientation, or by other less easily described characteristics. ^ 

Table 2 presents the complete abridged clustef analysis for 49 faculty/ 
The format of this cluster analysis is inverted fron the "family tree". format 
of Table 1. The first ^jorizontal line at the 0tton 6i Table 2 connects the 
two'nocles of the second level of. dls-amal^amltion. All, the vertical and 
horizontal lines 'extehding from the right end of that first line 2fef ine one 
of the two groups of the second level of dis-amalgamatlon. ' Foilowidg the 
line6 from that right end, like a maze to thp top'of the t^ble', yield? faculty 
member. code numbers and disciplines fron^ 33-Literature to 29-V^t, that is the 
H^^i^ties and^ Arts cluster. This (vertical) formaf of the cluster 'analysis 
is a good one for seeing and defining cluster^ ^ various levels 6f di"s- 

' ^ Si * 

amalgamation. % . ^ ^ ' 

Table 3 presents the ^ame abtidged cluster^ an^ysis in a different 
"(horizontal) format. This format? is better for setein^^the relationship of 
individuals within clusters.' - " . , 

♦ -The full cluster analysis of 98 faculty found that saae'of the major 
^ girojjpings of faculty in teirms of their actual'collaboration did 'follow School 
and disciplinary lines. Some facWLty members ard not sharply separated from* 
theit colleagues, but others do form clearly identifiable clusters by disc,!- 
pline^ Mathematics, phy^icsT'and economics^ form fairly easily defined 
discip^ne groups. * Other groups are harder to describe. Faculty -with few 
exams ijiay be* "pulled" alojlg^with other faculty with mant exam§, some faculty 
* may collaborate with a^ide range of other faculty: boiJ:h make description 



of some clusters harder. 
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In addltrlon 1:0 ease of descrlptlou, clusters may be termed* tightet or 

breeder. Referring to Table 1, Natural Science may be tersaed a -tight clust 

wheteas the social .Sciences* form much bro&der clusters. Whether a tight. . 

cluster is desirable Is a'matter«^of criteria apd Ijriterpretation. A* tight 

/duster of. several faculty/ probably indicates thei existence of a colleagua;! 

support group. . Itowever, a faculty laember in .a tight cluster laay. not be 

engaging ia as. much interdisciplinary examination activity as was J\oped in 

» ft* " 

init'ial College policy « (Patterson & Longsvorth, Faculty wiih high 

rates of completed exams per cisaulat^^ teaching FTE but without a tight . 

cluster are-^cBatributiAg toward interdlsciplina^ work of Staidents, but are' 

probably also/siuf ferirfg some 8trai£ from* lack of colleagual support* 

^Preparation of' the 98 by 98 matr;Lx of faculty collaboration tallies .\ 

permitted additional analyses of faculty work indices. Both^ the number of* 

exams chaired and , the number of committee membershig^ are highly correl^t^d 

with the to|:al dumber of e3ifams completed^ *r=»{). 99 and 0.88, However, chair- 

. personships and memberships are qnly. moderately correlated with one another, 

r=0»56, accounting for a third of the ^iriance. lioreover, the number of 

exams completed is only slightly correlated with the adjusted cumlative 

teaching PTE, 'r=0*34, accountiiig for only a tenth of the variation in total 

exaias oi^pleted. Cleajrly, other factors contribute toward faculty ^rvice 

of >upper division ex.ins besides length of time at the i^ilege oV^ormally 

devoted towards te^hing. * ^ - * ' ^ 

' - DiscussnoN ' ' " 

. OrganJzationaJ and policy analyses generatlly use^re^est^blfshed^ 
categories focusing, on 'the formal structure for analysis, While this is 
often sufficient, a different picture might emerge with analyses including 
informal social , relations or developing 'empirically out of the behavioral 
data of the organization (ef. Calder, Rowland, h Leblebici, 1976; Grose, 
1976; Jones" & Young', 1972)/' . - , - ' 

Cluster analysis may be used to investigate the structure of many areas 
of college or univr^rfilty life. It reflects ^e actual, enacted choices of 
students or faculty r.ithcr than the formal structure of.^ol>cy or tradition^ 
Analysis of facul^ interaction on doctoral^dissertations would indicate tie 
extent of faculty service "beyond the home.4iepartnent. An^ysis of student 
courses woiild indicate the curriciilum cluster© actually enacted.^ at the 
college. Analysis of faculty interaction may also be used as a guide for ^ 
f amity .and organization development programs^ 
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